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PREFACE 



DURING THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS, whUc visiting collcgcs and 
universities across the nation, I've been struck by the renewed 
attention being paid to undergraduate education. The debate 
has focused on the core curriculum and the quality of campus life. 
Especially significant is the fact that students themselves increasingly 
have raised concerns about the priority assigned to teaching on the 
campus. Given these lively discussions, Vm beginning to believe that 
the 1990s may well come to be remembered as the decade of the 
undergraduate in American higher education. 

At the very heart of the current debate — the single concern around 
which all others pivot— is the issue of faculty time. What's really 
being called into question is the reward system and the key issue is 
this: what activities of the professoriate arc most highly prized? After 
all, it's futile to talk about improving the quality of teaching if, in the 
end, faculty are not given recognition for the time they spend with 
students. 

We begin this report on the professoriate by looking at the way 
the work of the academy has changed throughout the years— moving 
from teaching, to service, and then research, reflecting shifting priori- 
ties both within the academy and beyond. We then note how, fol- 
lowing the Second World War, the faculty reward system narrowed at 
the very time the mission of American higher education was expand- 
ing, and we consider how many of the nation's colleges and universi- 
ties are caught in the crossfire of these competing goals. 

In the current climate, students all too often arc the losers. Today, 
undergraduates arc aggressively recruited. In glossy brochures, 
they're assured that teaching is important, that a spirit of commimity 
pervades the campus, and that general education is the core of the un- 
dergraduate experience. But the reality is that, on far too many cam- 
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puses, teaching is not well rewarded, and faculty who spend too much 
time counseling and advising students may diminish their prospects for 
tenure and promotion. 

Faculty are losing out, too. Research and publication have be- 
come the primary means by which most professors achie* e academic 
status, and yet many academics are, in fact, drawn to the profession 
precisely because of their love for teaching or for servicc--€ven for 
making the world a better place. Yet these professional obligations do 
not get the recognition they deserve, and what we have, on many cam- 
puses, is a climate that restricts creativity rather than sustains it 

Colleges and unWersities are also weakened by the qmtnt confu- 
sion over goals. The recent Carnegie Foundation study or student life 
revealed growing social separations and divisions on campus, in- 
creased acts of incivility, and a deepening concern that Ae spirit of 
community has diminished. In response, colleges and universities, 
from coast to coast, are searching for ways to affirm diversity while 
strengthening the loyalties on campuses. It is time to ask how the 
faculty reward system can enhance diese efforts. 

Ultimately, in the current scheme of things, the nation loses, too. 
At no time in our history has the need been greater for connecting the 
work of the academy to the social and environmental challenges be- 
yond the campus. And yet, the rich diversity and potential of Ameri- 
can higher education cannot be fully realized if campus missions are 
too nanowly defined or if the faculty reward system is inappropriately 
restricted. It seems clear that while research is crucial, we need a re- 
newed commitment to service, too. 

Thus, the mcst important obligation now confronting the nation's 
colleges and universities is to break out of the tired old teaching versus 
research debate and defme, in more creative ways, what it means to be 
a scholar. It's time to recognize the full range of faculty talent and the 
great diversity of functions higher education must perform. 

For American higher education to remain vital we urgently need a 
more creative view of the work of the professoriate. In response to 
this challenge, we propose in this report four general views of scholar- 
ship- -discovery, integration, application, and teaching. In suggesting 
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these ictivilics we underscore the point that our intention is to spark 
discussion, not restrict it. 

Finally, we need a climate in which colleges and universities arc 
less imitative, taking pride in their uniqueness. It's time to end the 
suffocating practice in which colleges and universities measure them- 
selves far too frequently by external stotus rather than by values de- 
termined by their own distinctive mission. Let's agree that the 1990s 
will be the decade of undergraduate education. But let's also candidly 
acknowledge that the degree to which this push for bener education is 
achieved will be determined, in large measure, by the way scholarship 
is defmed and, ultimately, rewarded. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Scholarship over Time 



SEVERAL YEARS AGO, whilc Completing our study of undergraduate 
education, it became increasingly clear that one of the most 
crucial issues — the one that goes to the core of academic 
life— relates to the meaning of scholarship itself. In College: The 
Undergraduate Experience in America, wc said, **Scholarship is not 
an esoteric appendage; it is at the heart of what the profession is all 
about . . /* and 'to weaken faculty commitment for scholarship ... is 
to undermme the undergraduate experience, regardless of the 
academic sening.**< The challenge, as we saw it, was to defme the 
work of faculty in ways that enrich, rather than restrict, the quality of 
campus life. 

Today, on campuses across the nation, there is a recognition that 
the faculty rcvva J system docs not match the full range of academic 
functions ana Jiat professors are often caught between competing 
obligations. In response, there is a lively and growing discussion 
about how faculty should, in fact, spend their time. Recently, Stanford 
University president Donald Kennedy called for more contact between 
faculty and students, especially in the junior and senior years, a timr 
when career decisions are more likely to be made. **It is time," 
Kennedy said, "for us to reaffmn that education — ti.A is, teaching in 
all us formc-is the primary task" of higher education. » 

Several years ago, the University of California completed a study 
of undergraduate education, recommending that more weight be 
placed on teaching in faculty tenure decisions. > In the East, the Uni* 
vcrsjty of Pennsylvania, in its faculty handbook, now states thiat *'the 
teaching of students at all levels is to be distributed among faculty 
members without regard to rank or seniority as such."* In the Mid- 
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west, Robert Gavin, president of Macalester College, recently rcaf- 
fmned his iiistitution's view of the liberal arts mission as including not 
on!y academic quality, hut also internationalism, diversity, and ser- 
vice.* 

It is this issue— what it means to be a scholar— that is the central 
theme of our report. The time has come, we believe, to step back and 
reflect on the variety of functions academics are expected to perform. 
It's time to ask how prioritit : of the professoriate relate to the faculty 
reward system, as well as to the missions of America's higher learning 
institutions. Such an inquiry into the woiic of faculty is essential if 
students are to be well served, if the creativity of all faculty is to be 
fully tapped, and if the goals of every college and university is to be 
appropriately defmed. 

While wc speak with pride about the great diversity of American 
higher education, the reality is that on many campuses standards of 
scholarship have become increasingly restrictive, and campus priori- 
ties frequently are more imitative than distinctive. In this climate, it 
seems appropriate to ask: How can each of the nation's colleges and 
universities define, with clarity, its own special purposes? Should ex- 
pectations regarding faculty performance vary from one type of insti- 
tution to another? Can we, in fact, have a higher education system in 
this country that includes multiple models of success? 

Other issues within the academy must be candidly confronted. 
For example, the administrative structure has grown more and more 
complex, the disciplines have become increasingly divided, and aca- 
demic departments frequently are disconnected from one another. The 
curriculum is fragmented, and the educational experience of students 
frequently lacks coherence. Many are now asking: How can the woik 
of die nation's colleges and universities become more intellectually 
coherent? Is it possible for scholarship to be defined in ways that give 
more recognition to interpretative and integrative work? 

According to the dominant view, to be a scholar is to be a re- 
searcher — and publication is the primary yardstick by which s^cholarly 
productivity is measured. At the same time, evidence abounds that 
many professors feel ambivalent about their roles. This conflict of 
academic functions demoralizes the professoriate, erodes the vitality 
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of die institution, mJ cannot help but have a negative impact on stu- 
dents. Given these tensions, what is the balance ♦o be struck between 
teaching and rec^^h? Should some members of the professoriate be 
thought of primarily as researchers, and others as teachers? And how 
can these various dimensions of faculty woric be more appropriately 
evaluated and rewarded? 

Beyond the campus, America's social and economic crises are 
growing — troubled schools, budget deficits, pollution, urban decay» 
and neglected children, to highlight problems that are m^st apparent 
Other concerns such as acid rain, AIDS, dwindling energy supplies, 
and population shifts are truly global, transcending national bound- 
aries. Given these realities, the conviction is glowing that the vision 
of service that i so energized the nation's campuses must be given 
a new legitimat . The challenge then is this: Can America's colleges 
and universities, with all the richness, of their resources, be of greater 
service to the nation and the world? Can we defme scholarship in 
ways that respond more adequately to the urgent new realities both 
within the academy and beyond? 

Gearly, the educational and social issues now confronting the 
academy have changed profoundly smce the fu^t college was planted 
on this continent more than 350 years ago. Challenges on the campus 
and in society have grown, and there is a deepening conviction that the 
role of higher education, as well as the priorities of the professoriate, 
must be redefined to reflect new realities. 

Looking back, one can see that scholarship in American higher 
education has moved through three distinct, yet overlapping phases. 
The colonial college, with its strong British nx>ts, took a view of col- 
legiate life that focused on the smdent— on building character and 
preparing new generations for civic and religious leadership. One of 
the first goals the English settlers of Massachusetts pursued, said the 
author of a description of the founding of Harvard College in 1636, 
was to * 'advance Learning and perpeniate it to Posterity."* Harvard 
College, pattemed after Emmanuel College of Cambridge, England, 
was founded to provide a continuous supply of learned clergy for ''the 



city on the hill" that the Massachusetts Puritans hoped would bring 
redemptive light to all manki!;(*.. 

The colonial college was expected to educate and morally uplift 
the coming generation. Teaching was viewed as a vocation— a sacred 
calling— an act of dedication honored as fiilly as the ministry. Indeed, 
what society expected of faculty was largely dicuted by Ae religious 
purposes of the colleges that employed them. Students were entrusted 
to tutors responsible for their intellectual, moral, and spiritual devel- 
opment. According to historian Theodore Benditt, "professors were 
hired not for their scholariy ability or achievement but for their reli- 
gious commitment. Scholariy achievement was not a high priority, 
either for professors or students."' 

This tradition, one that affirmed the ccntrality of teaching, per- 
sisted well into the nineteenth century. Young scholars continued to 
be the central focus of collegiate life, and faculty were employed with 
the underst«nding that they would be educational mentors, both in the 
classroom and beyond. In 1869, the image of the scholar as teacher 
was evoked by Charles W. Eliot, who, upon assuming the presidency 
of Harvard College, declared that "the prime business of American 
I professors . . . must be regular and assiduous class teaching."' 

But change was in the wind. A new country was being formed 
and higher education's focus began to shift from the shaping of young 
lives to the building of a nation. As historian Frederick Rudolf says of 
the new generation of educators: "All were touched by the _American 
faith in tomorrow, in the unquestionable capacity of Americans to 
achieve a better world."* It was in this climate that Rejisselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in Troy, New Yoric, one of the nation's first technical 
schools, was founded in 1824. RPI became, according to Rudolf, "a 
constant reminder that the United States needed railroad-builders, 
bridge-builders, builders of all kinds, and that the institute in Troy was 
prepared to create them even if the old institutions were not."" 

In 1846, Yale University authoriied the creation of a professor- 
ship of "agricultural chemistry and animal and vegetable physiol- 
ogy."" In the same decade. Harvard president Edward Everett 
stressed his institution's role in the service of business and economic 
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prosperity. The college took Everett's message to hwt. When histo- 
rian Henry Adams asked his students why they had come to study at 
Cambridge, the answer he got was unambiguous: ''The degree of 
Harvard College is worth money to me in Chicago/'" 

The practical side of higher learning was remarkably enhanced by 
the Morrill Act of 1862, later called the Land Grant College Act This 
historic piece of legislation gave federal land to each state, with pro- 
ceeds from sale of the land to support both education in the liberal arts 
and training in the skills that ultimately would undergird the emerging 
agricultural and mechanical revolutions. The Hatch Act of 1887 
added energy to the effort by providing federal funds to create univer- 
sity-sponsored agricultural experiment stations that brought learning to 
the farmer, and the idea of education as a democratic function to serve 
the common good was planted on the prairies. 

Something of the excitement of this era was captured in Willa 
Cather's description of her fellow students and her teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in the 1890s: *'[They) came straight from the 
comfields wiih only summcr*s wages in their pockets, hung on 
through four years, shabby and underfed, and completed the course by 
really heroic self-sacrificc. Our instructors were oddly assorted: wan- 
dering pioneer school teachers, stranded ministers of the Gospel, a few 
enthusiastic young men just out of graduate school. There was an at- 
mosphere of endeavor, of expectancy and bright hopefulness about the 
young college that had lifted its head from the prairie only a few years 
ago."" 

Thus, American higher education, once devoted primarily to the 
intellectual and moral development of students, added service as a 
mission, and both private and public universities took up the chal- 
lenge. In 1903, David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford University, 
declared that the entire university movement in the twentieth cenhiry 
•*is toward reality and practicality. By 1908, Harvard president 
Charles Eliot could claim: ''At bottom most of the American institu- 
tions of higher education are filled with the modem democratic spirit 
of serviceablcness. Teachers and students alike arc profoundly moved 
by the desire to serve the democrativ community. ... All the colleges 
boast of the serviceable men they have trained, and regard the service- 
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able patriot as their ideal product. This is a thoroughly democratic 
conception of their function."" 

Skeptics looked with amusement, even contempt, at what they 
considered the excesses of utility and accommodation. They long re- 
sisted the idea of making the university itself a more democratic insti- 
tution and viewed with disdain Ezra Cornell's soaring pledge in the 
1860s to . . found an institution 'where any person can find instruc- 
tion in any study.' Some critics even viewed the agricultural ex- 
periment stations as a betrayal of higher education's mission. They 
ridiculed the "cow coBeges," seeing in them a dilution of academic 
standards. Others recoiled from the idea that non-elite young people 
were going on to college." 

Still, a host of academics flocked to land-grant colleges, confident 
they had both the expertise and the obligation to contribute to building 
a nation. They embodied the spirit of Emerson, who years before had 
spoken of the scholarship of "action" as "the raw material out of 
which the intellect moulds her splendid products."- In- this tradition. 
Governor Robert LaFoUette forged, in Wisconsin, a powerful link 
between the campus and the state, one that became known nationally 
as the "Wisconsin Idea."'* After visiting Madison in 1909, social 
critic Lincoln Steffens observed: "In Wisconsin the university is as 
close to the intelligent farmer as his pig-pen or his tool-house; Ae uni- 
versity laboratories are part of the alert manufacturer's plant — "* 

The idea that professors could spread knowledge that would im- 
prove agriculture and manufacturing gave momentum to what later 
became known as applied research. In the 1870s and 1880s, many 
agreed that education was, above all, to be considered useful. In 
commenting on the link between the cunpus and applied agricultural 
research, historian Margaret Rossiter presented this vivid illustration: 
"The chief activities of a professor of agriculture . . . were to run field 
tests with various fertilizers and to maintain a model farm, preferably, 
but rarely, without fuiancial loss."" Over the next thirty years, these 
agricultural sc?' js developed at a rapid pace, vastly increasing the 
knowledge th& .holars could apply. 

Se-vice duiing this expansive period had a moral meaning, too. 
The goal was not only to serve society, but reshape it. Andrew White, 



the first president of Cornell University, saw graduates "pouring into 
the legislatures, staffing the newspapers, and penetrating the municipal 
and county boards of America. Corruption would come to an end; 
pure American ideals would prosper until one day they governed the 
entire world."» Sociologist Edward Shils, in describing the spirit of 
the times, observed that "the concept of improvement was vague and 
comprehensive, signifying not only improvement of a practical sort 
but spiritual improvement as well/'a 

This ideal— the conviction that higher education had a moral mis- 
sion to fulfill— was especially important to those who organized the 
American Economic Association in 1885, under the leadership of 
Richard Ely. Soon after joining the newly formed faculty at Johns 
Hopkins University, Ely wrote to the president, Daniel Coit Oilman, 
that the fledgling association would help in the diffusion of "a sound 
Christian political economy."" Most faculty were less zealous. Still, 
in this remarkable era marked by continued emphasis on liberal edu- 
cation and values, the faculty's role was energized by determined ef- 
forts to apply knowledge to practical problems. 

Basic research, a third dimension of scholariy activity which can 
be traced to the first years of the Republic, also began to take hold. 
The earliest research effort was largely led by investigators outside the 
academy— people such as Thomas Jefferson; the mathematician 
Nathaniel Bowditch; the pioneer botanists John and William Baitram; 
and the intrepid astronomer Maria Mitchell, who set up an observatory 
on lonely Nantucket Island and, on one October night in 1847, discov- 
ered a new comet. When President Jefferson sought a scientific leader 
for the first of the great western explorations, he did not go to the col- 
leges, whcx science was not yet well developed. Instead, he looked 
within government and selected his personal secretary, Meriwether 
Lewis, who was known to have a keen eye for the natural world. Be- 
fore the expedition, Lewis was sent to Philadelphia, where he received 
careful training in astronomy, botany, and mineralogy from members 
of the American Philosophical Society." 

sun, colleges themselves were not wholly devoid of scientific ef- 
fort. As early as 1738, John Winthrop of Harvard, the fu^t academic 
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scientist, had a laboratory in which to conduct experiments. He later 
persuaded the lawmakers in Massachusetts to sponsor America's first 
astronomical expedition. These early scientists traveled to New- 
foundland in 1761 to observe the transit of Venus.» Moreover, George 
Ticknor and Edward Everett, who attended a German university in 
1815, are believed to have been the fint Americans to go abroad to 
pursue advanced scholarly studies. Upon their return, they caUed, 
even then, for the introduction at Harvard of the German approach to 
scholarship." 

Yet, change came slowly. The new sciences were very much on 
the edges of academic life and expectations were modest As Dael 
Wolfle wrote: "Professors were hired to teach the science that was al- 
ready known-to add to that knowledge was not expected ..." » 
Consider also that when Benjamin Silliman became Ae first chemistry 
professor at Yale in 1802, there were only twenty-one other full-time 
scientific faculty positions in the United States.* 

By the mid-nineteenth century, however, leading Atlantic 
seaboard colleges were giving more legitimacy to the authority of sci- 
entific effort and a few were beginning to transform themselves into 
research and graduate institutions. For exfample. Harvard's Lawrence 
Scientific School and Yale's Sheffield Scientific School were forerun- 
ners of the academy's deep conwnitment to the scholarship of science. 
Graduate courses in philosophy and the arts were established, and 
America's first Doctor of Philosophy was conferred at Yale in 1861. » 
And the Massachusetts Instinite of Technology, which opened its 
doors at the end of the Civil War, soon was recognized as a center of 
scientific investigation. 

In the late nineteenth century, more Americns who, like Ticknor 
and Everett, had studied in Europe were profoundly influenced by the 
research orientation of the German university and wanted to develop a 
similar model here." G. Stanley Hall, first president of Qark Univer- 
sity, wrote in 1891, "The German University is today the freest spot 
on earth. . . . Nowhere has the passion to push on to the frontier of 
human knowledge been so general."" Some, it is true, resisted the 
German influences. The prominent American humanist Irving Babbitt 
argued that the Ph.D. degree led to a loss of balance. He complained 
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about the **maiming and mutilation of the mind that comes from over- 
absorption in one subject/* declaring that German doctoral disserta- 
tions gave him ''a sort of intellectual nausea.**» 

Still, research and graduate education increasingly formed the 
model for the modem university. Academics on both continents were 
moving inevitably from faith in authority to reliance on scientific ra- 
tionality. And to men like Daniel Coit Oilman, this view of scholar- 
ship called for a new kind of university, one based on the conviction 
that knowledge was most attainable through research and experimen- 
tation. Acting on this conviction. Oilman founded Johns Hopkins 
University in 1876, a step described by Shils as ''perh^s the single, 
.nost decisive event in the history of learning in the Western hemi- 
sphere/ • 

In the 1870s, the universities of Pennsylvania, Harvr id, Columbia, 
and Princeton, in that order, also began to offer programs leading tc 
the Ph.D. degree, and the University of Chicago, founded in 1891, 
made the degree **the pinnacle of the academic program.''** By 1895 
William Rainey Haiper, president of this newly formed university, 
could require ''each appointee to sign an agreement that his promo- 
tions in rank and salary would depend chiefly upon his research pro- 
ductivity."» 

By the late nineteenth century, the advancement of knowledge 
through research had taken firm root in American higher education, 
and qolonial college values, which emphasized teaching undergradu- 
ates, began to lose ground to th? new university that was emerging. 
Indeed, the founders of Johns Hopkins University considered restrict- 
ing study on that campus to the graduate level only. In the end, some 
undergraduate education proved necessary, but the compromise was 
reluctantly made, and for many professors, class and lecture work be- 
came almost incidental. Service, too, was viewed as unimportant. 
Some even considered it a violation of the integrity of the university, 
since the prevailing Oermanic model demanded that the professor 
view the everyday worid from a distance. 

It should be stressed, however, that throughout most of American 
higher education the emphasis on research and graduate education a- 
mained the exception rather than the rule. The principal mission at 



most of the nation's colleges and universities continued to be tfie edu- 
cation of undergraduates. And the land-grant colleges, especially, 
took pride in service. 

But in the 1940s, as the Great Depression gave way to a devas- 
tating war, the stage was set for a dramatic transfoimation of academic 
life. At that historic moment, Vannevar Bush of M.I.T. and James 
Bryant Conant of Harvard volunteered the help of the universities in 
bringing victory to the nation. In 1940, Bush took die lead in estab- 
lishing the National Defense Research Committee which, a year later, 
became the Office of Scientific Research and Development Aca- 
demics flocked to Washington to staff the new agencies and federal 
research grants began to flov/.^ Universities and the nation had joined 
in common cause. 

After the war, Vannevar Bush urged continuing federal support 
for research. In a 1945 report to the President entitled Science: The 
Endless Frontier, he declared: ••Science, by itself, provides iio 
panacea for individual, social, and economic ills. It can be effective in 
the national welfare only as a member of a team, whether the condi- 
tions be peace or war. fiut without scientific progress no amount of 
achievement in other directions can insure our hedth, prosperity, and 
security as a nation in the modem world. The case could not have 
been more clearly stated. Higher learning and government had, 
through scientific collaboration, changed the course of history — and 
the impact on the academy would be both consequential and enduring. 

Soon, a veritable army of freshly minted Ph.D.s fanned out to 
campuses across the country. Inspired by their mentors, this new gen- 
eration of faculty found themselves committed not only to their insti- 
tutions, but also to their professions. Young scholars sought to repli- 
cate the research climate they themselves had recently experienced. 
Academic priorities that had for years been the inspiration of the few 
now became the imperative of the many. In the new climate, disci- 
pline-based depanments became the foundation of faculty allegiance, 
and being a ••scholar** was now virtually synonymous with being an 
academic professional. Christopher Jencks and David Riesman, cap- 
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hiring the spirit of that period, declared that an u -^ademic revolution 
had taken place.» 

In 1958, Theodore Caplow and Recce McGec defined this new 
reality when they observed that while young faculty were hired as 
teachers, they were evaluated primarily as researchers."^ This shift in 
expectations is vividly revealed in two national surveys conducted by 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Twenty- 
one percent of the faculty surveyed in 1969 strongly agreed that it is 
difficult to achieve tenure without publishing. By 1989t the number 
had doubled, to 42 percent (table 1). The change at comprehensive 
colleges— from 6 percent to 43 percent— is especially noteworthy 
since these institutions have virtually no doctoral programs and only 
limited resources for research. Even at liberal aits colleges, where 
teaching has always been highly prized, nearly one in four faculty 
strongly agreed in 1989 that it is difficult to get tenure without pub- 
lishing.** 

Meanwhile, the nation's colleges and universities were experi- 
encing another remarkable social transformation— the revolution of 
rising expectations. In 1947. Harry S Truman appointed a President's 
Commission on Higher Education and almost overnight the mission of 
higher education in the nation was dramatically redefined. In its 
landmayk report, this panel of prominent citizens concluded that 
Americans colleges and universities should no longer be **merely the 
instrument for producing an intellectual elite.' ' Rather, the report 
stated, higher education must become **the means by which every citi- 
zen, youth, and adult, is enabled and encouraged to carry his educa- 
tion, formal and informal, as far as his native capacities p:rmit."<J 

In response to this expansive vision, the nation moved from an 
elite to a mass system of higher education, to use sociologist Martin 
Trow's helpful formulation. New colleges were built, new faculty 
hired, and the G.I. Bill of Rights, first authorized in 1944. changed the 
entire tradition of who should j?o to college. Almost eight million 
former servicemen and women uenefited from the legislation. In the 
years to come, younger brothers and sisters, and eventually sons and 
daughters, followed in the footsteps of the veterans. Higher education, 
once viewed as a privilege, was now accepted as a right. 



Tabic 1 

b My Department It Is Difficult for a Person to Achieve 
Tenure If He or She Does Not Publish 

(Percentage Saying ''Strongly Agree'') 



1969 



1989 



All Respondents 



21% 



42% 



Research 

Doctortte-Granting 
G)mprehensive 
Liberal Arts 
Two-Ycar 



44 
27 
6 
6 
3 



83 
71 
43 
24 
4 



Pletse tee Appendix C for t definitkm of instinition clastlficttKm. 
Source: The Carnegie Foundition for the Advancement of Teaching, 1969 and 1989 
National Surveys of Faculty. 

But even as the mission of Aincrican higher education was ex- 
panding, the standards used to measure academic prestige continued to 
be narrowed. Increasingly, professors were expected to conduct re- 
search and publish results. Promotion and tenure depended on such 
activity, and young professors seeking security and status found it 
more rewarding — in a quite literal sense— to deliver a paper at a na- 
tional convention in New York or Chicago tfian teach undergraduates 
back home. Lip service still was being paid to maintaining a balance 
between collegiate responsibilities and university wcik, but on most 
campuses the laner had clearly won the day. 

Research per st was not the problem. The problem was that the 
research mission, which was appropriate for some institutions, created 
a shadow over the entire higher learning enterprise — and the model of 
a '^Berkeley** or an Amherst* * became the yardstick by which all in- 
stitutions would be measured. Ernest Lynton, Commonwealth Profes- 
sor at the University of Massachusetts, in commenting on the new pri- 
orities, concluded that developments after the Second Worid War 
''established too narrow a defmition of scholarfliip and too limited a 
range of instruction. Ironically, at the very time America's higher 
education institutions were becoming more open and inclusive, the 
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culture of the professoriate was becoming more hierarchical and re- 
strictive. 

Thus, in just a few decades, priorities in American higher educa- 
tion were significantly realigned. The emphasis on undergraduate ed- 
ucation, which throu^ouf the years had drawn its inspimtion ftom the 
colonial college tradition, was being overshadowed by the European 
university tradition, with its emphasis on graduate education and re- 
search. Specifically, at many of the nation*s four-year institutions, the 
focus had moved from the student to the professoriate, from general to 
specialized education, and from loyalty to the campus to loyalty to the 
profession. 

We conclude that for Americans colleges and universities to re- 
main vital a new vision of scholarship is required. What we are faced 
with, today, is the need to clarify campus missions and relate die work 
of the academy more directly to the realities of contemporary life. We 
need especially to ask how institutional diversity can be strengthened 
and how therich array of faculty talent in our colleges and universities 
might be xnWt effectively used and continuously renewed. We pro- 
ceed with the conviction that if the nation's higher learning institutions 
arc to meet today's urgent academic and social mandates, their mis- 
sions must be carefully redefined and the meaning of scholarship cre- 
atively reconsidered. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Enlarging the Perspective 



SINCE COLONIAL TIMES, the American professoriate has responded 
to mandates both from within the academy and beyond. First 
came teaching, then service, and finally, the challenge of 
research. In more recent years, faculty have been asked to blend these 
three traditions, but despite this idealized expectation, a wide gap now 
exists between the myth and the reality of academic 4ife. Almost all 
colleges pay lip service to the trilogy of teaching, research, and 
service, but v^hcn it comes to making judgments about professional 
performance, the three rarely are assigned equal merit. 

Today, when we speak of being "scholarly," it usually means 
having academic rank in a college or university and being engaged in 
research and publication. But we should remind ourselves just how 
recently the word "research" actually entered the vocabulary of 
higher education. The temi was first used in England in the 1870s by 
reformers who wished to make Cambridge and Oxford "not only a 
place.of teaching, but a place of learning," and it was later introduced 
to American higher education in 1906 by Daniel Coit Oilman.' But 
scholarship in earlier times referred to a variety of creative work car- 
ried on in a variety of places, and its integrity was measured by the 
ability to think, communicate, and leam. 

What we now have is a more restricted view of scholarship, one 
that limits it to a hierarchy of functions. Basic research has come to be 
viewed as the first and most essential form of scholarly activity, with 
other functions flowing from it. Scholars are academics who conduct 
research, publish, and then perhaps convey their knowledge to students 
or apply what they have learned. The latter functions grow out of 
scholarship, they arc not to be considered a pan of it. But knowledge 
is not necessarily developed in such a linear manner. The arrow of 
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causality can, and frequently docs, point in both directions. Theory 
surely leads to practice. But practice also leads to theory. And teach* 
ing, at its best, shapes both research and practice. Viewed from this 
perspective, a more comprehensive, more dynamic understanding of 
scholarship can be considered, one in which the rigid categories of 
teaching, research, and service are broadened and more flexibly de- 
fmed. 

There is a readiness, we believe, to rethink what it means to be a 
scholar. Richard I. Miller, professor of higher education at Ohio Uni- 
versity, recently surveyed academic vice presidents and deans at more 
than eight hundred colleges and universities to get their opinion about 
faculty functions. These administrators were asked if they Aought it 
would a good idea to view scholarship as more than research. The 
responses were overwhelmingly supportive of fliis propositicm.^ The 
need to reconsider scholarship surely goes beyond opinion polls, but 
campus debates, news stories, andLthe themes of national conventions 
suggest that administrative leade^are rethinking the (tefinitions of 
academic life. Moreover, facul^ftiemselves, appear to be increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with conflictin^jAiorities on the campus. 

How then should we proceed? Is it possible to defuie 
the work of faculty in ways that reflect more realisti- 
cally the full range of academic and civic mandates? 

We believe the time has come to move beyond the tired old 
''teaching versus research** debate and give the familiar and honor- 
able term ''scholarship** a broader, more capacious meaning, one that 
brings legitimacy to the full scope of academic work. Surely, scholar- 
ship means engaging in original research. But the work of the scholar 
also means stepping back from onc*s investigation, looking for con- 
nections, building bridges between theory and practice, and communi- 
cating one*s knowledge effectively to students. Specifically, we con- 
clude that the work of the professoriate might be tfiought of as having 
four separate, yet overliqpping, functions. These are: the scholanhip 
of discovery; ihe scholarship of integration; the scholarship of appli- 
cation; and the scholarship of teaching. 
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THE SCHOLARSHIP OF DISCOVERY 

The first and most familiar clement in our model, the scholarship 
of discovery, comes closest to what is meant when academics speak of 
''research." No tenets in the academy ar«: held in higher regard than 
the commitTiiCiit to knowledge for its own sake, to freedom of inquiry 
and to following, in a disciplined fashion, an investigation wherever it 
may lead. Research is central to the work of higher learning, but our 
study here, which inquires into the meaning of scholarship, is rooted in 
the conviction that disciplined, investigative efforts within* the 
academy should be strengthened, not diminished. 

The scholarship of discovery, at its best, contributes not only to 
the stock of human knowledge but also to the intellectual climate of a 
college or university. Not just the outcomes, but the process, and es- 
pecially the passion, give meaning to the effort. The advancement of 
knowledge can generate an almost palpable excitement in the life of an 
educational institution. As William Bowen, former president of 
Princeton University, said, scholarly research ' •reflects our pressing, 
irrepressible need as human beings to confront the unknown and to 
seek understanding for its own sake. It is tied inextricably to the free- 
dom to think freshly, to see propositions of every kind in ever-chang- 
ing light. And ii celebrates the rpecial exhilaration that comes from a 
new idea."> 

The list of distinguished researchers who have added luster to the 
nation's intellectual life would surely include ' '•roic figures of earlier 
days— Yale chemist Benjamin Silliman; K .^ard naturalis! Louis 
Agassiz; astronomer William Cranch Bond; and Columbia anthropol- 
ogist Franz Boas. It would also include giants of our time — ^James 
Watson, who helped unlock the genetic code; political philosopher 
Hannah Arendt; anthropologist Ruth Benedict; historian John Hope 
Franklin; geneticist Barbara McQintock; and Noam Chomsky, who 
transformed the field of linguistics; among others. 

WTien the research rtcords of higher learning a cOiiipared, the 
United States is the pacesetter. If we take as our measure of accom- 
plishment the number of Nobel Prizes awarded since 1945, United 
Slates scientists received 56 percent of the awards in physics, 42 per- 
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cent in chcmistiy, and 60 percent in medicine. Prior to the outbreak of 
the Second World War, American scientists, including those who Hed 
Hitler^s Europe, had received only 18 of the 129 prizes in these three 
areas/ With regard to physics, for example, a recent report by the Na- 
tional Research Council states: ••Before World War H, physics was 
essentially a European activity, but by the war's end, the center cff 
physics had moved to the United States/'* The Council goes on to re- 
view the advances in fields ranging from elemeiiitary particle physics 
to cosmology. 

The research contribution of universities is p^articularly evident in 
medicine. Investigations in the late nineteenth century on bacteria and 
viruses paid off in tfie 1930s with the develqnnent of immunizations 
for diphtheria, tetanus, lobar pneumonia, and other bact^ial infections. 
On the basis of painstaking research, a taxonomy of infectious diseases 
has emerged, making possible streptomycin and other antibiotics. In 
commenting on these breakthroughs, physician and medical writer 
Lewis Thomas observes: **It was basic science of a veiy high order, 
storing up a great mass of interesting knowledge for its own sake, cre- 
ating, so to speak, a bank of information, ready for drawing on when 
the time for intelligent use arrived.' '• 

Thus, the probing mind of the researcher is an incalculably vital 
asset to the academy and the worid. Scholarly investigation, in all the 
disciplines, is at the very heart of academic life, and the pursuit of 
knowledge musi be assiduously cultivated and defended. The intel- 
lectual excitement fueled by this quest enlivens faculty and invigorates 
higher learning instiUitions, and in our complicated, vulnerable world, 
the discovery of new knowledge is absolutely crucial. 

THE SCHOLARSHIP OF INTEGRATION 

In proposing the scholarship of integration, we underscore the 
need for scholars who give meaning to isolated facts, putting them in 
perspective. By integration, we mran making connections across the 
disciplines, placing the specialties in larger context, illuminating data 
in a revealing way, often educating nonspecialists, too. In calling for a 
scholarship of integration, we do not suggest returning to the 
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•'gentleman scholar*' of an earlier time, nor do we have in mind the 
dilettante. Rather, what we mean is serious, disciplined work tfiat 
seeks to iiiteipitt, draw together, and bring new insight to bear on 
original research. 

This more integrated view of knowledge was expressed elo- 
quently by Mark Van Dorcn nearly thirty years ago when he wrote: 
•'The connectedness of things is what the educator contemplates to the 
limit of his capacity. No human capacity is great enough to pennit a 
vision of the world as simple, but if the educator does not aim at the 
vision no one else will, and the consequences are dire when no one 
docs.**' It is through ••connectedness" that research ultimately is 
made authentic. 

The scholarship of integration is, of course, closely related to dis- 
coveiy. It involves, first, doing research at the boundaries where fields 
converge, and it reveals itself in what philosopher-physicist Michael 
Polanyi calls "overlapping (academic] neighborhoods/'* Such work 
is, in fact, increasingly important as traditional disciplinary categories 
prove confining, forcing new topologies of knowledge. Many of to- 
day's professors understand this. When we asked faculty to respond to 
the statement, *'Multidisciplinary work is soft and should not be con- 
sidered scholarship,' • only 8 percent agreed, 17 percent were neutral, 
while a striking 75 percent disagreed (table 2). This panem of opin- 
ion, with only slight variation, was true for professors in all disciplines 
and across all types of institutions. 

The scholarship of integration also means interpretation, fitting 
one's own research — or the research of others — into larger intellectual 
patterns. Such effort"^ are increasingly essential since specialization, 
without broader perspective, risks pedantry. The distinction we are 
drawing here between •'discovery" and "integration" can be best un- 
derstood, perhaps, by the questions posed. Those engaged in discov- 
ery ask, "What is to be known, what is yet to be found?" Those en- 
gaged in integration ask, "What do the findings mean? Is it possible 
to interpret what's been discovered in ways that provide a larger, more 
comprehensive understanding?" Questions such as these call for the 
power of critical analysis and interpretation. They have a legitimacy 
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of their own and if carefully pursued can lead the scholar fipom infor- 
mation to knowledge and even, perhaps, to wisdom. 

Table 2 

Muhidisciplinary Wor<J Is Soft and Should Not Be Considered Scholarship 

AGREE NEinHAL DISAGREE 



All Respondenu 8% 

Research 7 

Doctonte-Gnnting 6 

Comprehensive 8 

Liberal Aits 8 

Two-Year 9 

SouKCK The Cimegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 1989 National Survey 
of Faculty. 

Today, more than at any time in recent memory, researchers feel 
the need to move beyond traditional disciplinary boundaries, commu- 
nicate with colleagues in other fields, and discover patterns that con- 
nect. Anthropologist Qifford Geertz, of the Institute for Advanced 
Snidy in Princeton, has gone so far as to describe these shifts as a fun- 
damental "refiguration, ... a phenomenon general enough and dis- 
tinctive enough to suggest that what we are seeing is not just another 
redrawing of the cultural map— the moving of a /ew disputed borders, 
the marking of some more picturesque mountain lakes— but an alter- 
ation of the principles of mapping. Something is happening," Geertz 
says, "to the way we think about the way we th'.nk."» 

This is reflected, he observes, in: 

. . . philosophical inquiries looking like literary criti- 
cism (think of Stanley Cavell on Beckett or Thoreau, 
Sartre on Flaubert), scientific discussions looking like 
belles lettres morceaux (Lewis Thomas, Loren Eisley), 
baroque fantasies presented as deadpan empirical ob- 
servations (Borges, Barthelme), histories that consist of 
equations and tables or law court testimony (Fogel and 



17% 

9 
13 
14 
16 
27 



75% 

84 

80 
78 
77 
63 
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Engerman, Le Roi Ladurie), documentaries that read 
like true confessions (Mailer), parables posing as 
ethnographies (Castenada), theoretical treatises set out 
as travelogues (L^vi-Strauss), ideological arguments 
cast as historiographical inquiries (Edward Said), epis- 
temological studies constructed like political tracts 
(Paul Feyerabend), methodological polemics got up as 
personal memoirs (James Watson).» 

These examples illustrate a variety of scholarly 
trends— interdisciplinary, interpretive, integrative. But we present 
them here as evidence that an intellectual sea change may be ocrur- 
ring, one tfiat is perhaps as momentous as the nineteenth-century shift 
in the hierarchy of knowledge, when philosophy gave way more firmly 
to science. Today, interdisciplinary and integrative studies, long on 
the edges of academic life, are moving toward the center, responding 
both to new intellectual questions and to pressing human problems. 
As the boundaries of human knowledge are being dramatically re- 
shaped, the academy surely must give increased attention to the schol- 
arship of integration. 

THE SCHOLARSHIP OF APPLICATION 

The first two kinds of scholarship— <liscoveiy and integration of 
knowledge— reflect the investigative and synthesizing traditions of 
academic life. The third element, the application of knowledge, 
moves toward engagement as the scholar asks, **How can knowledge 
be responsibly applied to consequential problems? How can it be 
helpful to individuals as well as institutions?** And further, ''Can so- 
cial problems themselves define sji agenda for scholady investiga- 
tion?" 

Reflecting the Zeitgeist of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, not only the land-grant colleges, but also instimtions such as 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Instinite and the University of CSiicago were 
founded on the principle that higher education must serve the interests 
of the larger community. In 1906, an editor celebrating the leadership 
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of William Rainey Haiper at the new University of Chicago defined 
what he believed to be the essential character of the Amcricia scholar. 
Scholarship, he observed, was regarded by the British as "a naeans and 
meaoure of self-deveh nent," by the Germans as "an end in itself," 
but by Americans as "equipment for service."" Self-serving though it 
may have been, this analysis had more than a grain of trutfi. 

Given this tradition, one is struck by the gap between values ji the 
academy and the needs of the larger world. Service is routinely 
praised, but accorded little attention— even in programs where it is 
most appropriate. CSiristq^r Jencks and David Riesnum, for cxsm- 
pie, have pointed out that when free-standing professional schools af- 
filiated with universities, tfiey lessened their cmunitment to tppHed 
work even though die original purpose of such schools wac t<^ connect 
theory and practice. Professional schools, they concluded, have oddly 
enough fostered "a more academic and less practical view of what 
their students need to know."i> 

Colleges and universities have recently rejected service as serious 
scholarship, partly because its meaning is so vague and often discon- 
nected from serious intellectual work. As used today, service in the 
academy covers an almost endless number of campus activi- 
ties — sitting on committees, advising snident clubs, or performing de- 
paitmental chores. The definition blurs still more as activities beyond 
the campus are included— participation in town councils, youth clubs, 
and the like. It is not unusual for almost any Avordiy project to be 
dumped into the amorphous category called "service." 

Gearly, a sharp distinction must be drawn between citizenship 
activities and projects that relate to scholarship itself. To be sure, 
there are meritorious social and civic functions to be performed, and 
faculty should be appropriately recognized for such work. But all too 
frequently, service means not doing scholarship but doing good. To be 
considered scholarship, service activities must be tied directly to one's 
special field of knowledge and relate to, and flow directly out of, this 
professional activity. Such service is serious, demanding work, re- 
quiring the rigor-— and the accountability— traditionally associated 
with reseairch activities. 
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The scholarship of application, as wc define it here, is not a one- 
way street Indeed, the tem itself may be misleading if it suggests 
that knowledge is first * •discovered'* andWien ••applied/* The pro- 
cess we have in mind is far more dyiumnic. New intellectual under- 
standings can arise out of the very act of applicadon—whether in 
medical diagnosis, serving clients in psychotherapy, shaping public 
policy, creating an architectural design, or working with the public 
schools. In activities such as these, theory and practice vitally interact, 
and one renews the other. 

Such a view of scholarly servic<^— one that both applies and con- 
tributes to human knowledge — is particularly needed in a world in 
whichTuge, almost intractable problems call for the skills and insights 
only Ae academy can provide. As Oscar Handlin observed, our trou- 
bled planet '•can no longer afford the luxury of pursuits confined to an 

ivory tower [S]cholarship has to prove its worth not on its own 

terms but by service to the nation and the world.* 

THE SCHOLARSHIP OF TEACHING 

Finally, we come to the scholarship of teaching. The work of the 
professor becomes consequential only as it is understood by others. 
Yet, today, teaching is often viewed as a routine function, tacked on, 
something almost anyone can do. When defined as scholarship, how- 
ever,, teaching both educates and enticei, future scholars. Indeed, as 
Aristotle said, •Teaching is the highest form of understanding." 

As a scholarly enterprise, teaching begins with what the teacher 
knows. Those who teach must, above all, be well informed, and 
steeped in the knowledge of their fields. Teaching can be well re- 
garded only as professors arc widely read and intellectually engaged. 
One reason legislators, trustees, and the general public often fail to 
understand why ten or twelve hours in the classroom each week can be 
a hcav>- load is their lack of awareness of the hard work and the seri- 
cus sniidy that undergirds good teaching. 

Teaching is also a dynamic endeavor involving all the analogies, 
metaphors, and images that build bridges between the teacher's under- 
standing and the student's learning. Pedagogical procedures must be 
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carefully planned, continuously examined, and relate directly to the 
subject taught. Educator Parker Palmer strikes precisely the right note 
when he says knowing and learning are communal acts.** With tfiis vi- 
sion, great teachers create a common ground of intellectual conunit- 
ment. They st? ^ acdve, not passive, learning and encourage stu- 
dents to be critics , ^restive thinkers, with the c^)acity to go on learn- 
ing after their college days are over. 

Further, good teaching means that faculty, as scholars, are also 
learners. All too often, teachers transmit information that students are 
expected to memorize and then, perhaps, recall. While well-prepared 
lecmres surely have a place, teaching, at its best, means not only 
transmitting knowledge, but transforming and extending it as well. 
Through reading, through classroom discussion, and surely through 
comments and questions posed by students, professors themselves will 
be pushed in creative new directions. 

In the end, inspired teaching keeps the flame of scholarship alive. 
Almost all successful academics give credit to creative tub- 
ers — those mentors who defined their work so compellingly that it be- 
came, for them, a lifetime challenge. Without the teachinj{ function, 
the continuity of knowledge will be broken and the store of human 
knowledge dangerously diminished. 

Physicist Robert Oppenheimer, in a lecnire at the 200th anniver- 
sary of Columbia University in 1954, spoke elegantly of the teacher as 
mentor and placed teaching at the \ heart of the scholarly endeavor 
*'The specialization of science is an inevitable accompaniment of 
progress; yet it is lull of dangers, and it is cruelly wasteful, since so 
much that is beautiful and enlightening is cut off from most of the 
world. Thus it is proper to the role of the scientist that h^ot merely 
find the truth and conununicate it to his fellows, but thani teach, that 
he try to bring the most honest and most intelligible account of new 
knowledge to all who will try to learn.* 

Here, then, is our conclusion. What we ui:gently need today is a 
more inclusive view of what it means to be a scholar— a recognition 
that knov^ledge is acquired through research, through synthesis, 
through practice, and through teaching.** We acknowledge that these 
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four categories — the scholarship of discovery, of integration, of appli- 
cation, and of teaching— divide intellectual functions that are tied in- 
separably to each other. Still there is value, we believe, in analyzing 
the various kinds of academic woric, while also acknowledging that 
they dynamically interact, forming an interdepenaent whole. Such a 
vision of scholarship, one diat recognizes the great diversity of talent 
within the professoriate, also may prove especially useful to faculty as 
they reflect on the meaning and direction of their professional lives. 
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CHAPTER 3 



A Mosaic of Talent 



THE RICHNESS OF FACULTY TALENT should be Celebrated, nc 
restricted. Only as the iistinctiveness of each professor is 
affinned will the potential of scholarship be fully italiied, 
Surely, American higher education is imaginative and creative enough 
to support and reward not only those scholars uniquely gifted in 
research but also those who excel in the integration and iqpplication of 
knowledge, as well as those especially adept in the scholarship of 
teaching. Such a mosaic of talent, if acknowledged, would bring 
renewed vitality to higher learning and the nation. 

While affirming the diversity of faculty functions, we wish also to 
underscore the point that some dimensions of scholarship are univer- 
sal—mandates that apply to all. 

First, all faculty should establish their credentials as researchers. 
Whether or not they choose specialized, investigative work on an on- 
going basis, every scholar must, we belieyc, demons ."ate the capacity 
to do original research, study a serious intellectual problem, and pre- 
sent to colleagues the results. Indeed, this is what the dissertation, or a 
comparable piece of creative wo '', is all about. 

Second, all members of tl faculty should, throughout their pro- 
fessional careers, stay in touch with developments in their fields and 
remain professionally alive. But we also underscore the point that this 
might be accomplished in different ways. As things now stand, 
"staying in touch" usually means launching new research projects and 
publishing on a regular basis. Such a pattern of productivity may fit 
the work of some professors. But it is unrealistic, we believe, to ex- 
pect all faculty members, regardless of their interests, to engage in re- 
search and to publish on a regular timetable, m'ot most scholars, cre- 
ativity simply doesn't work that way. 
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We propose an alternative approach. Why not assume that stay- 
ing in touch with one's field means just that— reading tiie literature 
and keeping well informed about consequential trends aiid patterns? 
Why not ask professors periodically to select the two or tfute most 
important new developments or ligdficant new articles in Aeir fields, 
and then present, in writing, Ae TUSoa& for their choices? Such a pa- 
per, one that could be peer reviewed, surely would help reveal the ex- 
tent to which a faculty member is amvcrsant with developments in his 
or her discipline, and is, in fact, remaining intellectually alive. 

As a third mandate, every faculty member must be held to the 
highest standards of integrity. It goes without saying that plagiarism, 
the manipulation of laboratory data, the misuse of human or animal 
subjects in research, or any other form of deceptive or unethical be- 
havior not only discredits the woric of professors, but also erodes Ae 
very foundation of the academy itself. Issues of professional integrity 
also arise in more subtle ways regarding teaching. For example, how 
well do faculty prepare for classroom presenutions, and how much 
advice and consultation do they give students outside the classroom? 

Fourth, the work of the professoriate— regardless of the form it 
takes— must be carefully assessed. Excellence is the yardstick by 
which all scholarship must be measured. Effective ways surely must 
be found to evaluate faculty performance in the four dimensions of 
scholarship we discuss in this report, as difficult as the process may 
be. Faculty who engage in research, in teaching, in service, or in 
integrative work must demonstrate to the satisfaction of peers that high 
performance standards have been met. 

Yet, today, at most four-year institutions, the requirements of 
tenure and promotion continue to focus heavily on research and on ar- 
ticles published in journals, especially those ti»at are refereed (uble 3). 
Good teaching is expected, but it is often in adequately assessed. And 
the category of "service," while given token recognition by most 
colleges, is consistently underrated, too. 

In preparing this report, we conducted extensive conversations 
about standards for tenure and promotion with distinguished scholars 
and leaders of learned societies in five disciplines: chemistry, English, 
communications, economics, and business. We asked: "Where in the 
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United States arc scholars in your field experimenting with alternative 
approaches to evaluation?" These academics told us they know of 
few truly creative examples of faculty evaluation that go beyond re- 
search and publication. 

Richard Miller's survey of chief academic officers reinforced the 
point that tht shift toward re^^arch has, in fact, been increasing at the 
expense of teaching. When asked how the balance between teaching, 
research, and service had shifted in recent years, only 5 percent re- 
ported that, at their institution, the move had been toward teaching, 
while 26 percent reported a shift toward research, away from teaching. 
This trend was especially striking at doctoral institutions, where 56 
percent of the academic officers reported a move toward research and 
away from teaching and service (table 4). 

One reason research and publication loom so large is that pub- 
lished articles are relatively easy to measure, at least quantitatively. 
There is, in most disciplines, a fairly clear hierarchy of journals and a 
recognized process of peer review. Books also are used for evaluation, 
although practice here varies from one discipline to another. For ex- 
ample, a department chairman at a ranking research university re- 
ported that ''in psychology, all that counts is articles in high prestige 
journals. Even books don't count as much." Another scholar stated: 
''Economists have carefully studied publications and have developed a 
rank order for them. At research institutions, one must publish in par- 
ticular journals. Quantitative studies are better than qualitative stud- 
ies." Another scholar told our researcher, **Books arc more important 
than articles at the Harvard Business School. And the book must get 
good reviews."* V^Tiat's important, regardless of the field, is that re- 
search results must be published and peer reviewed. 

But there is an irony in all of this. While journal articles — ^and 
occasionally books — are widely used to measure faculty performance, 
a strong undercurrent of dissatisfaction exists within the prevailing 
system. For example, more than 60 percent of today's furulty feel that 
teaching effectiveness, not publication, should be the priory criterion 
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Table 3 

Percent of Faculty Rating the Following Very Imponant** 
for Granting Tenure in Their Department 



RESEARCH 


DOCTORATE- 
ORANTINO 


COMPRE- 
HENSIVE 


LIBERAL 
ARTS 


TWO- 
YEAR 


Number of publications 






30% 


8% 


2% 


Recommendations from 
outside scholars 


53 


29 


9 


16 


3 


Research grants received 


41 


35 


19 


9 


3 


Reputations of presses 
the books or articles 


40 


32 


18 


7 


2 


other faculty within my 
institution 


16 


13 


19 


38 


15 


dtuueni cvmiusnons 
of courses uught 


10 


19 


37 


45 


29 


delivered at profes- 
sional meetings or at 
other colleges and 
universities 


8 


8 


12 


7 


3 


Publish*^ reviews of 
the schoIar*s books 


8 


/ 


K 


3 


1 


Service within the 
scholAr*s discipline 


6 


8 


13 


11 


7 


Observations of teaching 
by colleagues and/or 
administrators 


4 


6 


20 


29 


43 


Service within the 
university community 


3 


6 


17 


27 


19 


Recommendations from 
cuntnt or fomier 
students 


3 


6 


13 


30 


15 


Academic advisement 


2 


2 


6 


15 


6 


Syllabi for courses Uught 


1 


2 


9 


14 


18 



Source: The C&megic FoundAiion for the Advtnccmcn! of Teaching, 1989 Nitiorui Survc\ 
of Fsculty. 
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Tabic 4 

Has ihc Balance of Importance Antcmg Teaching. Research, and Service at 
Your Insiitunc n Shifted in Recent Years? 

' AU DOC7t>RA71- COMHIE- UBERAL 

IIESPONDENTS RESEARCH CRAhmNG HENSIVE ARTS 

Toward teaching, 
away from research 

andscrvict 5% 13* 0% i% 8% 

Toward research, 
away from teaching 

andscnice 26 23 56 34 12 

Toward servjcc. 
away from teaching 

and research 13 0 10 



17 13 21 18 15 



Toward teaching and 
research. awa> trom 
sen ice 

Toward research and 
service, away from 

leaching 5 7 3 8 2 

Toward serv ice and 
teaching, aw as from 

research 5 3 0 3 8 

There >»as been no 

appreciable change 39 33 21 31 51 

Some other shift among 
teaching, research, and 

serMce. 4 3 0 5 3 

. t: 

SoLRCt. Rjchardl Miller. Hongyu Chen Jerome B Han, and Clyde B KiUian/*Ncw 
Approaches to Faculty Evaluation— A Survey. Initial Report'* (Athens* Ohio: 
submitted to The Camegic Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching by Richard 
I Miilcr. Professor of Higher Education, Ohio University* 4 September 1990). 19. 

for promotion. While pfbfessors at two-year colleges feci rrost 
strongly about this, we found that 21 percent of those at research uni- 
versities also support the proposition (table 5). Everett Ladd, of the 
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Tabic 5 

Teaching Effectiveness Should Be the Primary Criterion 
for Promotion of Faculty 

AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE 

62% 7% 31% 

21 9 70 

41 11 48 

68 8 24 

76 6 18 

W 3 4 



SouaCE: Tlie Cvnegie Foundation for the Advancanent of Teaching. 1989 National Survey 
ofFacuJty. 

University of Comiecticut, captured the climate succinctly when he 
wrote that today's dominant emphasis on publication 'Us seriously out 
of touch with what [the faculty] actually do and want to do/'« 

Even more disturbing, many faculty are skeptical about the seri- 
ousness with which publications are reviewed—* concern that calls 
into question the very integrity of the process. In our national survey, 
more than one-third of the faculty agreed that, on their campuses, 
publications are "just counted, not qualitatively measured'* (table 6). 
We find it especially significant that 42 percent of those at research 
centers agree with this statement. Half the faculr»/ at conwnunity col- 
leges are neutral on the issue, but this reflects, v/c believe, the rela- 
tively low priority assigned to publications at these institutions. We 
recognize that these are the findings of an opinion poll; still it suggests 
a disturbing lack of confidence in the system if a significant percent- 
age of faculty believe publications are not seriously assessed. 

. '^uiy faculty were particularly critical in their written comments 
about tnis issue In responding to our questiormaire. a professor of 
mathematics at a comprehensive university put it this way: **It is as- 
sumed that all faculty can teach, and hence that one doesn't need to 
spend a lot of time on it. Good teaching is assumed, not rewarded. 
The administrators and many faculty don't regard extra time spent 



All Respondents 
Research 

Doctorate-Grviting 
Comprehensive 
Liberal Arts 
Two-Year 
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Tabic 6 



At My Institution, Publications Used for Tenure and Promotion 
Arc Just Counted, Not Qualiutively Measured 





AGREE 


NEUTKAL 


DISAGREE 


All Respondenu 


38% 


25% 


37% 


Research 

Doctorate-Granting 
Comprehensive 
Liberal Arts 
Two-Yeir 


42 
53 
54 
33 
19 


9 
10 
14 

27 
50 


49 

38 
32 
41 
31 



Source; The Cimcgic Foundation for the Advincemcni of Teaching, 19S9 National Survey 
of Faculty. 



with smdcnts as time well spent. This is the most frustrating aspect of 
my work/' A biology professor at a top research university also ex- 
pressed concern: **Only a few institutions can maintain a quality re- 
search reputation and a quality instructional program. In most, one 
comes at the expense of the other, and I view this as a major compo- 
nent in the decline of educational quality.'** 

There is another problem about the current reward system today 
that deserves comment. Research dollars arc in very short supply, and 
even .when a proposal is approved through peer review, it often dies 
for lack of funding. Indeed, estimates are that in some fields the odds 
of gening an approved proposal funded are only one in ten. Thus what 
we have is a no-win situation. While faculty arc assigned the classes 
to be teught, they are, at the same time, expected to "go hunting** for 
research funds— a process that can be frustrating and time consuming. 
Further, they arc often not rewarded for teaching while being penal- 
ized if they fail to do research. 

The^" is a related matter. All faculty are often held to the same 
standards, and yet research support differs dramatically from one dis- 
cipline to another. Traditionally, the natural sciences are in the most 
favored position, but in some fields — the humanities and arts, for ex- 
ample—grant funds are limited or nonexistent. One professor told a 
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Carnegie researcher, "At our university, everyone is expected to do 
conventional research. I'm in the aits and not only is there no money 
for research, but the entire process seems oddly out-of-phase with how 
quality in my field is and should be measured."* 

Given these conditions, it's not surprising that most professors 
support the proposition that changes in faculty evaluation procedures 
are important and overdue. When we asked faculty to respond to the 
proposition, "At my institution we need better ways, besides publica- 
tions, to evaluate the scholarly performance of the faculty," 68 percent 
agreed. Those at research and doctorate instituticms, where current 
evaluation procedures seem most related to campus missicxi, also sup- 
ported strongly the proposition. Faculty who feel least strongly about 
the need for change are those at two-year colleges, but, again, these 
are institutions that rely least <m publications. Note especially that 
professors at comprehensive colleges and universities feel most 
strongly about the need for change (table 7). 

We conclude that the full range of faculty talent must be more 
creatively assessed. It is unacceptable, we believe, to go on using re- 
search and publication as the primary criterion for tenure and promo- 
tion when other educational obligations are required. Further, it's ad- 
ministratively unwise to ignore the fact that a significant number of 
faculty are dissatisfied with the current system. Even more important, 
it is inappropriate to use evaluation procedures that restrict faculty, 
d.sto'i institutional priorities, and neglect the needs of students. 
Cleaily, the time has come not only to reconsider the meaning of 
scho arship bul also to take the next step and consider ways by which 
the faculty reward system can be improved. 

But whai options should be considered? How can the reward 
system become more flexible and more vital, evaluating faculty per- 
formance beyond the scholarship of discover^/? 

As a first step, we urge that faculty asses sment take into account a 
broader range of writing, especially in advancing the scholai-ship of 
integration. While articles in refereed journals and scholariy books are 
of great value, writing a textbook also can be a significant intellecmal 
endeavor. Of course, textbooks, like journal articles, differ greatly in 
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quality, and must be evaluated as rigorously as any other form of 
scholarly work. Still, such writing, if well done, can reveal a profes- 
sor*s knowledge of the field, illuminate essential integrative diemes, 
and powerfully contribute to excellence in teaching, too. 

Table 7 

At My Institution We Need Better Ways. Besides Publications, 
to Evaluate the Scholarly Performance of the Faculty 



AGREE 


NEUTRAL 


DISAGREE 


68% 


19% 


13% 


<9 


12 


19 


77 


10 


14 


to 


11 


10 




16 


15 


55 


33 


12 



All Respondents 
Research 

Doctomc-Gnnting 
Comprehensive 
Liberal Ans 
Two- Year 



Source: The Cimegie Foundaiion for the Advincemem of Tetching, 1989 Nilionil Survey 
of Faculty. 

Writing for nonspecialists— often called **popular writing" — also 
should be recognized as a legitimate scholarly endeavor. In the past, 
such work has frequently been dismissed as "mere journalism/* but 
this misses, we believe, a larger point. To make complex ideas under- 
standable to a large audience can be a difficult, demanding task, one 
that requires not only a deep and thorough knowledge of one's field, 
but keen literary skills, as well. Such effort, when successful, suroly 
should be recognized and rewarded. The writings of Stephen Jay 
Gould in Natural History, the essays of Lewis Thomas, and Stephen 
Hawking's brilliant little book on the history of time illustrf ^ at the 
highest level, the kinds of contributions we have in mind. 

Developing the right standards and fmding qualified peers to re- 
view articles in nonacademic publications may be difficult, but still it 
is important. As a first step, it seems reasonable to assume that schol- 
ari who, themselves, have written for a wider audience will understand 
the importance, as well as the difficulty, of the process, making them 
appropriate peer reviewers. We remain convinced that these broader 
forms of communication merit serious consideration, and those evalu- 
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ating such scholarship might ask: "Does the work show a careful un- 
derstanding of the discipline?" "Have key issues been well defined 
and creative insights well presented?" "Has die essential message 
been clarified?" "In what ways has public discourse been ad- 
vanced?" 

Let's also acknowledge that scholarship often finds expression in 
other ways as well. Preparing quality computer software, for example, 
is increasingly a function of serious scholars, and even video cassette 
and television offer opportunity for communicating ideas to nonspe- 
cialists in creative new ways. This potential was used by Jacob 
Bronowski, the British scholar, in his series "Hie Ascmt of Man," 
which was broadcast on American public televisicm in the eariy 
1970s-Hi presenution of Western intellectual history in which 
Bronowski, educated as a mathematician, could extend brilliantly his 
insightful talents as a poet, inventor, and playwright 

Designing new courses and participating in curricular innovatimis 
are examples of yet another type of professional work deserving 
recogniticNi. Those who help Axpe a core curriculum or prepare a 
cross-disciplinaiy seminar surely are engaged in Ae scholarship of in- 
tegration and, again, such activity should be acknowledged and re- 
warded. In evaluating scholarship of this sort, key questi(»is should be 
asked: Have course objectives been well defined? Has die relevant 
literature been cited and integrated in the course? Are key points cov- 
ered and appropriate thematic relationships made? 

What about applied scholarship? Today, almost all colleges and 
universities say faculty should engage in teaching, research, and ser- 
vice, but when it comes to tenure and promotion, the latter often is 
forgotten. Since such oversight restricts both the utility and the cre- 
ativity of higher education, ways must be found to assure that profes- 
sional service is taken seriously. Means aie needed to document such 
activity, and then evaluate it. We stress again, however, that service is 
not a "catch all" category. While social and civic projects are im- 
portant, they should not be considered a part of the scholarship of ap- 
plication. What should be included are activities that relate directly to 
the intellectual work of the professor and carried out through consul- 
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tation, technical assistance, policy analysis, program evaluation, and 
the like* 

In documenting applied work— of whatever fomi— faculty should 
include not only their own written record of the project, but also the 
evaluations of those who received the service. Further, since ^)plied 
woric may take place beyond the campus, outside experts might be 
asked to sit 0.1 review committees. Those assessing iqpplied scholar- 
ship should ask: Is the activity directly related to the academic exper- 
tise of the professor? Have project goals been defined, procedures 
well planned, ind actions carefully recorded? In what ways has the 
work not only benefited die recipients of such activity but also added 
to the professor's own understanding of his or her academic field? 

The question of how to evaluate teaching remains a mare*s nest of 
controversy. The problem relates not only to procedures but also to 
the weight assigned to the endeavor. Teaching, as presently viewed, is 
like a currency that has value in its own country but can*t be converted 
into odier currencies. It may be highly regarded on a sizeable campus, 
and yet not be a particularly marketable skill. Thus, for faculty mem- 
bers whose primary loyalty is to their careers rather than to ttieir insti- 
tutions, teaching now counts little in increasing prospects to move on 
and move up. Consequently, excellence in the classroom all too often 
if undervalued. 

For teaching to be considered equal to research, it must be vigor- 
ously assessed, using criteria that we recognized within the academy, 
not just in a single institution. But what might such an instimtion look 
like? Whose opinions should be used? 

As openers, we suggest that evidence to assess faculty be gathered 
from at least three sources: self-assessment, peer assessment, and stu- 
dent assessment. As to self-evaluation, it seems appropriate to ask 
faculty, periodically, to prepare a statement about the courses 
taught~one that includes a discussion of class goals and procedures, 
course outlines, descriptions of teaching materials and assignments, 
and copies of examinations or other evaluation tasks. Faculty might 
also be asked to step back and discuss, more informally, their impres- 
sions about the gains and losses experienced in the classroom — what 
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worked well, what barriers were encountered, what steps might be 
taken to improve the course next time around. 

Then there is peer evaluation. In our survey of academic leaders, 
we found ambivalence about peer review, a method which may be ac- 
cepted in theory, but neglected in practice. Granted, a communica- 
tions professor at one ranking university told a Carnegie researdier 
"There is peer review of teaching on our campus, since we believe 
there is a strong connection between scholarship and teaching," but 
this was an exception. A professor at a large cttte university reported: 
"The faculty herr are opposed to peer review of teaching. The union 
contract will not allow it." And a faculty member at a land-grant uni- 
versity said: **As department chairman I attempted peer review, but 
the faculty voted against it after two years because it was too time 
consuming. "> 

Problems notwithstanding, faculty should, we believe, be primar- 
ily responsible for evaluating the teaching performance of colleagues, 
and the process should be as systematic as that used to evaluate re- 
search. Criteria for such assessment should be defined, and date-gath- 
ering procedures carefully developed. Specifically, faculty might 
woric together to esteblish criteria for good teaching, be encounged to 
move freely in and out of classrooms, observing colleagues and dis- 
cussing their own teaching procedure*. In addition, a faculty member 
might be asked to submit an essay on his or her own philosophy of 
teaching. Such a statement could highlight the theoretical assumptions 
that undergird that faculty member's teaching procedures and help not 
only the reviewer, but the candidate as well. 

Northwestern State University in Louisiana recently introduced a 
new faculty program called "Teaching Circles "—groups of five to 
seven faculty who voluntarily come together, with one member desig- 
nated as leade The goal is to focus exclusively on teaching. Those 
participating observe each other's teaching and together review class- 
room events. The assumption is that awareness about good practice 
will improve as faculty meet in small groups— on an ongoing ba- 
sis—to discuss pedagogical procedures. In such a process, peer evalu- 
ation will be more readily embraced.* 
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Peer review might take yet another form. A distinguished profes- 
sor told one of our researchers that, at his institution, a faculty mem- 
ber's commitment to and insight about good teaching are evaluated 
throu^ journals that focus specifically on teaching. ''In my own field 
of chemistry/* he said, ''the Journal of Chemical Education is used as 
a forum for those who wish to report on good teaching pracuce* and 
the journal is widely read.") Articles about teaching should be peer 
reviewed and given weight for tenure and promotion. In addition, na- 
tional associations increasingly are including teaching as an agenda 
topic at their conventions. Papers prepared and presented at such ses- 
sions also merit consideration. Regardless of the method used, we 
urge a serious, systematic approach to the evaluation of teaching by 
one's colleagues. 

Students also have a role to play. Although negative voices were 
sometimes heard, most of the scholars we interviewed spoke favorably 
of involving students in evaluation. A professor at one of the nation's 
most prestigious institutions reported: "At our university teachmg is 
increasingly important Faculty can, in fact, choose a teaching track. 
We have student evaluations and interviews with smdents as part of 
the year-to-year and tenure process." Another reported: "Faculty at 
our university read course syllabi and also student evaluations are se- 
riously considered." A professor at MIT told us, "Our business stu- 
dents are intolerant of bad teaching. Student evaluations play a role in 
faculty assessment and all tenured faculty share in the review."* 

The benefits of smdent evaluation were capttired recently in a 
letter to The Chronicle of Higher Education. Mary Ellen Elwell, pro- 
fessor al Salisbury State University wrote: 

After 20 years of undergraduate teaching with careful 
attention to a variety of evaluation instruments com- 
pleted by my smdents, I am convinced that I have im- 
proved by woricing on the inadequacies identified by 
students. While I am grateful that my academic future 
has not rested solely on these often-flawed instruments 
and their sometimes strange statistical manipulation, I 
value my students' assessment. In my experience, they 
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have generally been more perceptive than I anticipate 
and more generous than I deserve.* 

Again, we urge that student evaluation be used in making deci* 
sions about tenure and promotion. But for this to work, procedures 
must be well designed and students must be well prepared. It's a mis- 
take to ask students to fill out a form at the end of a class witfiout a se- 
rious consideration of the process. Specifically, we urge that a session 
on faculty assessment be part of freshman orientation. All incoming 
students should discuss the importance of Ae process, and tfie proce- 
dures used. Students also should be asked how teacher evaluation can 
be improved. Such involvement would help undergraduates Aink 
carefully about good teaching— «nd improve Aeir assessment, too. 

Some faculty insist die true value of a class can be judged best 
only over time. For this iwison, we suggest asking /ormrr students to 
help with evaluation, especially in tenure decisions. Bowdoin College, 
for example, sends a written form to graduates, asking Aem to evalu- 
ate former teachers. Skidmore College, along with many other insti- 
tutions, has also successftiUy introduced procedures for contacting 
alumni— especially in tenure cases— to gain retrospective assessments. 
In the end, all evaluators of teaching should ask: Have class goals 
been well defined? Is the content up to date? Do instructional proce- 
dures strike a balance between faculty leadership and student initia- 
tive? Are the methods of assessment adequate? And has the teacher 
been informed and enrichied as a result of the experience? 

Throughout ^ chapter, we have stressed the importance of 
written documentation in evaluating faculty performance— of putting 
evidence down on paper. However, professional performance can and 
should be judged in other ways as well. For example, artistic endeav- 
ors such as music recitals and performances, juried exhibitions of art 
work, and theatrical and dance productions also must be carefully cri- 
tiqued by specialists. In preparing for such evaluation, we urge that 
scholars in these fields provide tapes, photographs, video cassettes, 
and perhaps also describe in writing, their creative process— not only 
interpretingdtheir own woric, but comparing it to the works of others, 
placing it in perspective. 
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When it comes to pulling all the evidence together, we wt im- 
pressed by the portfolio idea— a procedure that encourages faculty to 
document their woric in a variety of ways. A faculty member could 
choose the form of scholarship around which a portfolio might be de- 
veloped The material used could include many of ttie varied fonns 
weWe described— ranging from publications, to field work documen- 
tation, to course descriptions, peer reviews, student evaluations, and 
even, perhaps, recordings and videocassettes. 

Above all, faculty evaluation should be not only systemmatic, but 
flexible as well. While all colleges should have well-defined pro- 
cedures, each faculty member also should play a central role in shap- 
ing the criteria to be used in his or her evaluation. Recently, all de- 
partments at Syracuse University were asked to review promotion and 
tenure guidelines and define creative new standards. The Writing 
Program was the first to respond. Candidates in this program are now 
to be evaluated in ways that cut across traditional categories of teach- 
ing, research, and service. For example, the guidelines speak of sig- 
nificant intellectual work by faculty that includes such activity as 
"creating new knowledge,*' "connecting knowledge to other knowl- 
edge,'* •'making specialized knowledge publicly accessible and us- 
able," and "communicating . . . experience through artistic works or 
pcrfomiance.''* Within these broad categories, the rich diversity of 
scholarship is encouraged. 

Kenneth E. Eble, of the University of Utah, in capturing this 
spirit, urged that faculty •'seek to broaden definitions of professional 
competence and humanize the means by which we arrive at such 
judgments." He went on to offer some useful prescriptions: •'Put less 
stress on evaluating what we have done and more on stimulating what 
we might do. Do less counting of our own and our colleagues* publi- 
cations and more thinking about what we do day-to-day which will 
never be published. Do less longing to arrive at the higher goals of 
academe and more about making wherever you are a liveable and in- 
teresting and compassionate community.**" Where such conditions 
exist, the wide range of faculty talent will be tapped, students will be 
well served, and scholarship, in a richer, fuller sense, will be affirmed. 
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CHAPTER 4 



The Creativity Contract 



THE QUAUTV OF SCHOLARSHIP IS dependent, above all else, on the 
vitality of each professor. Colleges and universities that 
flourish help faculty build on their strengths and sustain their 
own creative energies, throughout a lifetime. Heniy David Hioreau 
captured the impoitance of such renewal in commenting on his 
decision to leave the solitary, reflective life at Walden Pond. "I left 
the woods," he wrote, "for as good a reason as 1 went ftere ... it 
seemed to me that I had several mmt lives to lead, and owdd not spare 
any more time for that one. It is remarkable how easfly and insensibly 
we fall into a particular route, and make a beaten track for ourselves."> 
It flies in the face of aU experience to expect a professor to engage 
in die same type of performance across an entire career, without a 
change of pace. Faculty renewal is essential. Yet, today, academic 
work is defined, all too frequently, in single-dimensional terms, with 
research and publications used as the yardstick by which success is 
measured. In such a dimate, those who don't publish with regularity 
are often considered "deadwood," as if professional commitments are 
narrow and unchanging. Suchasuffocatinglyrestricted view of schol- 
arship leads frequently to burnout or plateaus of performance as fac- 
ulty are expected to do essentially die same things, year after year. 

The irony is that most professors do not ttank of diemselves sim- 
ply as researchers. Even a quarter of a century ago, studies revealed 
that while faculty identified strongly with dieir own disciplines, they 
also wanted teaching to be more highly valued. More recently, data 
from the 1989 Carnegie Foundation faculty survey show that for 70 
percent of today's professors, teaching represents their primary interest 
(tabic 8). And it's equally significant, we believe, that even at 
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Tabic 8 



Do Your Interests Lie Primarily in Research 
or in Teaching? 



RESEARCH TEACHINO 



All Resrondents 



30* 



70% 



Research 

Doctorate-Granting 
Q)mprchensive 
Liberal Arts 
Two-Ycar 



45 
23 
17 
7 



6^ 



33 
55 
77 
83 
93 



Source: TlieCamegkFbundaikmfortheAdvancen^ 

of Faculty. ^ 

research universities, about one-third of the faculty support this propo- 
sition, while at two-year institutkms it was over 93 percent Faculty 
may not view research as their prtfentd function and yet, year after 
year, they art often held to this single measure of success. 

To counter burnout or stagnation, scholarshq) in its fullest sense 
must be adcnowledged. This meanrnot mly broadening the reward 
system, but also creating flexible and varied career padis for profes- 
sors. We urgently need arrangeoients Aat encourage shifts and alter- 
ations throughout a lifetime. Lee Knefelkamp, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, captured elegantly the professional pattern we have in mina when 
she urged tfiat academic life be viewed duough the metaphor of 
''seasons.** Knefelkamp writes dua faculty members may, in fact, 
change their interests, ''revisit tasks, challenges, phases, 
stages — seasons— dozens of times during our academic careers. There 
is no rtiythm that fits eveiy single person . . .**> 

Underiying such rhyduns are forces deeply rooted in die life pat* 
tcm of every individual. Roger Baldwin and Robert Blackburn, citing 
the woilc of psychologist Daniel Levinson, describe adulthood as hav- 
ing .ble and transitional periods. "During the stable periods the 
adult pursues fairly clear goals. But periodically, the individual must 
reorder priorities and change behavior in order to compensate for ne- 
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glected dimensions of the self (e.g., unfulfilled ambitions, newly ac- 
quired inicrcsts)."> Erik Erikson, approaching life patterns from yet 
another perspective, describes the middle years of adulthood as a time 
when **gencrativity** and **stagnation'' are in competition. Genera- 
tivity, &ickson points out, is sparked by new priorities, a larger sense 
of caring, a desire to reach out, to share and belong. Stagnation, on the 
other hand, results from feelings of isolation, a belief that one's work 
has little meaning/ 

Members of the professoriate also experience penods oi subility 
and change. But for faculty, such ebbs and flows are profoundly in- 
fluenced— ^d complicated — by professionally imposed hurdles. The 
novice instructor, for example, is expected to master new skills and 
gain full entry into the academic world. In today's maike^lace, this 
may mean spending several years as a **gypsy scholar,** moving from 
campus to campus on one-year or part-time ^>pointments. Facing pro- 
found uncertainty, the young academic still is expected to teach and 
publish articles and books. Riither, new faculty may find career pres- 
sures competing with family obligaticxis-^ situation compounded by 
the trend toward longer post-doctoral work in many fields. 

Faculty who do secure a tenure-track position often are obliged to 
publish with regularity and ''make a name** for themselves. But this 
is also a season when teaching can be especiaUy time-<xmsuming, 
when professors are expected to do departmental diores and serve on 
campuswide committees. The danger is stress and bumout, and in our 
faculty survey, 53 percent of those under 40 years of age reported that 
^•my job is a source of considerable personal strain.** It*s also true, 
however, that pressure declines as experience increases (table 9). 

Significantly, younger faculty believe that the qu Jity of their 
work is, in fact, diminished by competing obligations. More than half 
of those we surveyed stated that, hardly ever get time to give a 
piece of work the attention it deserves*'; while less than one-third of 
the faculty over 60 have this concern (table 10). In addition, 43 per- 
cent ot *^ '7 under 40 fear that the ••pressure to publish reduces the 
quality of teaching at my university" (table 11). 
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Table 9 * 

My Job !s the Source of Considerable Personal Strain 



AGREE NEIHKAL DISAGREE 



All Faculty 


44% 


11% 


45% 


Age 








Under 40 


53 


13 


34 


40 to 49 


44 


11 


45 


50 to 59 


41 


9 


50 


60 to 64 


41 


12 


47 


65 and over 


26 


9 


64 



Source: The Carnegie Foundation for the AdvaiKcmcnt of Teaching, The Condinon of the 
Professoriate: Attitudes and Trends* ^989, 82. 



Tabic 10 

I Hanlly Ever Get Time to Give a Piece of Worii 
tlie Aticnuon It Deserves 





AGREE 


NEUTOAL 


DISAGREE 


All Faculty 


43% 


13% 


44% 


Age 








Under 40 


53 


13 


34 


40 to 49 


49 


13 


39 


50tc59 


38 


14 


48 


60 10 64 


33 


14 


53 


65 and over 


29 • 


11 


60 



S(^l'R ct Tic Camcgjc Foundation for Uk AdvaiKcmcni of Teaching. T/w Condition of the 
Professoruitf Attitudes and Trends. 198^, p 81 



Roger G. Baldwin, in commenting on pressures of the professori- 
ate, notes thaC '*The press of fixed responsibilities leaves little time to 
stay broadly informed of developments in one's field or to plan for an 
uncertain future Keeping die demands of the early career manage- 
able can prevent burnout and preserve fragile faculty morale/ Late 
career professors march to different drummers. Faculty, in this season, 
if they are successful, experience a peak in status and recognition, and 
demands for their senace from outside their institution often grow. 
Psychologist Wilbcrt J- McKcachie. at the University of Michigan, 
comments: 'Tor the established senior professOT, service on national 
committees, requests to write ch2q)ters in invited symposia, or invita- 
tions to deliver addresses may take time formeriy devoted to research 
and teaching/** However, for most faculty at this stoge-those not in 
leadership positions — die principal danger is becoming stuck on a 
**carcer plateau/* 

At the far end of the spectrum, older professors also need new 
challenges if they are to avoid the worst hazards of disengage- 
ment—feeling isolated from disciplinary developmrats and irrelevant 
to institution^ concerns. What is most certain, and must be more fully 
recognized, is that faculty in late career stages still have considerable 
capacity for growth. Given their great breadth of knowledge and ex- 
perience, such individuals are prime candidates tor integrative and zp- 
plied schclarship, for example. And as experienced teachers, diey can 
be especially helpful to younger faculty. Career paths for senior pro- 
fessors should be more flexible and varied. 

The argument for career flexibility relates also to variations in the 
disciplines, since panems of productivity appear to vary from field to 
field. Mathematicians and physicists, for example, are most pro- 
ductive in their younger years, while historians and philosophers tend 
to be most productive later on. Einstein propounded his special theory 
of relativity at age twenty-six, while Kant*s seminal woric. The Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, did not appear until he was fifty-seven, and then, 
for the next nine years, he followed with an outpouring of writings that 
revolutionized philosophical thought. 
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Tabic 11 

The Pressure to Publish Reduces the Quality of 
Teaching at My University 





AGREE 


NEUTRAL 


DISAGREE 


All Faculty 


35% 


19% 


46% 


Age 








Under 40 


43 


20 


37 


40 to 49 


34 


IS 


48 


50 to 59 


32 


18 


SO 


60 to 64 


31 


25 


4S 


65 and over 


39 


21 


40 



Source; The Cimegie Foundition for the Advtncemcnt of Teaching, The Condition of the 
Professoriate: Attitudes and Trends, J9S9, p. 51. 



Recently, the Washington Post presented gr^hs showing the 
varying patterns of outstanding contributi(^ over lifetimes. Physi- 
cists, for example, make most of their contributi<ms by age fliirty-five, 
v^ith astronomers peaking about ten years later. In the aits, lyric poets 
hit peak creativity before age thirty, Nvhile novelists mature somewhat 
later, reaching the height of tfieir creative powen around age forty-five 
(figure 1). It is particulariy heartenmg to note that in some fields cre- 
ativity that has declined surges again in late life. Any system of fac- 
ulty evaluation and reward should, we believe, recognize die differing 
patterns of productivity in faculty, so far as age, career, and the disci- 
pline are concerned. 

Given personal and professional changes that occur across a life- 
time, what*s needed, we believe, are career paths fliat provide for 
flexibility and change. Alternating periods of goal-seeking and re- 
assessment should be common for all academics. As Roger Baldwin 
writes, ''Higher education should acknowledge the changing character 
of these periods and help professors travel through tfiem success- 
fully/*' Specifically, we recommend that colleges and universities 
develop what might be called creativity contracts — an arrangement by 
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which faculty members define ihcir professional goals for a three- to 
five-year period, possibly shifting from one principal scholarly focus 
to another. Indeed, looking down the road, we can see the day when 
staying with one dimension of scholarship — without a break — ^would 
be considered the exception, not the rule. 

Here*s how the creativity contract might work: We can imagine a 
faculty member devoting most of his or her early career to specialized 
research. Then the scholar might wish to examine integrative ques- 
tions—taking time to read in other fields, write interpretive essays or a 
textbook, or spend time with a mentor on another campus to discuss 
the implications of his or her woriu Still later, the creativity contract 
might focus on an applied project, one that would involve the profes- 
sor in school consultations or as an advisor to a governmental body. 
And a contract surely could, from time to time, focus on the scholar- 
ship of teaching. The professor might agree to revise a course, design 
a new one, or prepare new teaching materials, using videos or film 
segments, for example. All such activities should, of course, be well 
documented and carefully assessed. 

^^'^ .t we propose, in short, is that faculty expectations and related 
evaluation not only be broadened but that they be individualized and 
continuous as well. If faculty are to build on their strengths and con- 
tribute constructively to the institutions where they work, evaluation 
criteria must be tailored to personal talents, as well as campus needs. 
And it is especially important, we believe, that the criteria used reflect 
changing patterns of personal and professional growth across a life- 
time. Once again, diversity, not uniformity, is the key. 

We are aware that many institutions already have informal ar- 
rangements for faculty professional growth. Georgia State Univer- 
sity's College of Business Administration, for example, **has a new 
policy that allows professors to choose from five career 'profiles*: a 
traditional profile, which places equal weight on research and teach- 
ing; a research profile; a teaching profile; a service profile; and an ad- 
ministrative profile. AH five carry minimum expectations for teach- 
ing, research, and service.''* Such efforts make it possible for faculty 
to interrupt their schedules to complete a degree program, take time 
for rcsca zh and publication, work on teaching duties, and participate 
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Figure 1 

The Height of Creative Powers 
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Figure 1 (continued) 
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in national professional activities. We believe these practices could be 
the basis for what we have called the "creativity contract" 

The potential benefit of a flexible career path was revealed in a 
comment we received from a senior professor at a research institution. 
"(A] few years ago," he said "I felt much differenfly about my woik 
and institution tiian I do now. I would have answered your questions 
on morale and a career change negatively then. [But] my school gave 
me die time, room, and encouragement to move in new directions. In 
my case, I am now directing new writing programs campuswide and 
introducing new concepts like computer-assisted instruction in writing 
and writing across the curriculum. I have, quite frankly, felt a sense of 
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renewed purpose, energy, and usefulness in my woric. I hope that 
other institutions arc as flexible and open to new ideas as mine/** 

The creativity contract idea may appear Utopian, but it is attain- 
able, we believe. The goal is not to encourage an erratic patteni of ac- 
tivity; rather, it is to sustain productivity across a lifetime. Such a cre- 
ativity contract, if appropriately designed, will acknowledge the diver- 
sity of talent, as well as the changing seasons of academic life and 
have th^apacity to keep faculty creative and productive. These char- 
acteristics are essential if education is to be enriched and if the life of 
each profes^r continually renewed. 
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CHAPTER 5 



The Campuses: Diversity with Dignity 



BROADENING SCHOLARSHIP has implications not only for 
individuals but for instituticms, too. Today^s higher education 
leaders speak with pride about tbc distinctive missions of their 
campuses. But such talk often masks a pattern of omfonnity. Too 
many campuses ait inclined to seek status by imitating what they 
perceive to be more prestigious institutions. We are persuaded tiiat if 
scholarship is to be enriched, every college and university must clarify 
its own goals and seek to relate its own unique purposes more directly 
to the reward system for professors. 

In 1963, Qaik Kerr, then president of the University of Califor- 
nia, delivered his widely noted Godkin lectures in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. He told die audience at Harvard University: "The univer- 
sity is being called upon to educate previously unimagincd numbers of 
students; to respond to the expanding claims of national service; to 
merge its activities widi industry as never before; to adapt to and 
rechannel new intellectual currents." Only when this transformation 
had taken place, Kerr predicted, would we have "a truly American 
university, an institution unique in world history, an institution not 
lodcing to other models but serving, itself, as a model for universities 
in other parts of the globe.* 

This forecast has largely come to pass. A network of world-rank 
research centers has been built But we have done more: doctorate- 
granting instinitions, liberal arts campuses, and a category called com- 
prehensive colleges and universities offer a truly remarkable range of 
programs. Beyond tiiat, more than a thousand two-year and special- 
ized institutions arc scanered from coast to coast This pattern, above 
all else, reflects a deep national commitment to open higher education 
to the broadest possible range of our citizenry. But even as the num- 
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ber of institutions grew, a single model of scholarship came to domi- 
nate the system, and the nation's higher leaming institutions in- 
creasingly have become more imitative than distinctive. 

As far back as 1956, David Ricsman described the **snakclikc 
procession*' in which colleges and universities, especially the newer 
ones, tend to fbllow the path taken by older, more established institu- 
tions, reinforcing a practice that occasionally has been called the up- 
ward drift.* Rather than defining their own roles and confidently 
shaping their own distinctive missions, campuses increasingly seek to 
gain status by emulating research centers. Some changed their name; 
others simply changed the rules by which faculty arc recruited or re- 
warded. Either way, many institutions have lost a sense of distinctive- 
ness, and scholarship's potential has remained strikingly unfulfilled. 

During the 1950s we had, in the United States, a network of col- 
leges that took pride in their unique missions. Often referring to them- 
selves as '^experimental/' these institutions were unusually creative in 
developing new curriculum designs, or in promoting work-study pro- 
grams, or in innovative living-leaming arrangements, or in assessing 
imaginatively the undergraduate program. Much of this excitement 
has diminished, and what we would like to see today are more colleges 
and universities that take pride in their uniqueness. 

To be sure, no two colleges are alike. We have, in the United 
States, universities tliat focus largely on research. We have land-grant 
and urban colleges and universities that speak of public service, and 
our system of higher education has an impressive array of two-year 
and liberal arts colleges, as well, that know quite clearly what they are. 
Still, the tendency in recent years has been to impose a single model of 
scholarship on the entire higher education enterprise. 

The power of this imitative pattern was vividly illustrated in a 
letter we recently received from a faculty member at a Midwest insti- 
tution that, in just twenty years, had gone from a teachers' college to a 
"doctorate" institution. We were told that ''now the goal is to gain a 
Research designation in the next decade." The professor writes: 
•*Those hired during the doctoral period — most of the faculty — are 
now being required to change their priorities in order to be promoted, 
and the facult>' being hired are radically different in orientation from 



many of their colleagues. Those who have been very service- or 
teaching-oriented for years arc finding they cannot be promoted or 
receive merit pay in this new situation. Many arc retiring early, and 
the union and administration are grappling witfi this transition.*** 

Simply stated, what we have on many campuses today is a crisis 
of purpose. Far too many colleges and universities are being driven 
not by self-defined objectives, but by the external imperatives of pres- 
tige. Even institutions that enroll primarily undergraduates— and have 
few if any resources for research — seek to imitate ranking research 
centers. In the process, their mission becomes blurred, standards of 
research are compromised, and the quality of teaching and learning is 
disturbingly dimmished. *'By believing themselves to be what they 
arc not . . . as Ernest Lynton and Sandra Ehnan of flie University of 
Massachusetts put it, ''institudons fall short of being what they could 
be" and, in the process, not only deprive society of substantial intel- 
lecHial senrices, but also diminish the vitality of higher learning.* 

The issue here is not whether an institution ^ould be concerned 
about quality or status—or whether a campus mission might be 
changed. Ri^er, our concern is with the uniformity of the pattern and 
the divisive struggle on many campuses between * 'teaching" and 
''research.** At some places the two functions can in fact fit easily to- 
gether. In graduate seminars, for example, a clear connection often 
can be made between scholariy investigation and classroom instruc- 
tion. At that level, faculty and student cultures intersect and, further, 
graduate faculty often have a very light teaching load to accommodate 
their research. 

But at the undergraduate level, and most especially in general ed- 
ucation courses, research woric often competes with classroom obliga- 
tions, both in time and content. Faculty assigned to teach such courses 
frequently must take short cuts in their research or rely heavily on 
teaching assistants — ^an arrangement that is often less than satisfactory 
for both student and professor. We find it revealing, for example, that, 
in our surveys, more than half the faculty at research and doctorate in- 
stitutions agreed that at their institution ''the pressure to publish re- 
duces the quality of teaching" (appendix A-32). 
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In the push for external recognition, faculty teaching loads are re- 
duced. At big universities, freshmen and sophomores often are as- 
signed to large sections, meeting with **TAs/' Umfergraduates arc 
especially frustrated when tfiey find tiicmselvcs trapped in a system 
where their own interests are put in second place. This adds up to the 
perception that many institutions are more concerned about status than 
about their students. 

But ground rales may be changing. The heady days of rampant 
physical expansion in American higher education have long since 
faded Faculty mobility has slowed, and rathor than view their present 
position as a stepping stone lo a more prestigious one, increased num- 
bers of professors have dug deep roots, Witti Ac growing recognition 
that one's career might easily be spent at a single institution, loyalty to 
the local campus appears to be increasing. When The Carnegie Foun^ 
dation surveyed faculty in 1984, only 29 percent said their college or 
university was **very important" to them. Last year, it was 40 percent 
We 12). 

Further, while the academic discipline is still important, faculty 
increasingly are expressing loyalty to the campus and we are im- 
pressed that colleges and universities— even the big, complex 
ones— refer to the campus as a * 'community**; and some even use tfie 
metaphor of "family,** In 1989, when we surveyed several hundred 
QoUege and university presidents, 96 percent said they ''strongly 
believe in the importance of conununity,** Almost all respondents 
also agreed that **conmiunity is appropriate for my campus' • and 
supported the proposition that ''admhiistrators should make a greater 
effort to strengthen common puiposes and shared experiences,*** 

We urge, then, diat every higher learning instimticm define its own 
special mission and develop a system of faculty recognition that re- 
lates to what the campus is seeking to acccmiplish, and the four cate- 
gories of scholarship discussed in this rqx>rt could serve as a frame* 
work for such discussions. But beyond this basic mandate, some cam* 
puses might, for example, decide to give priority to research, others 
might elect to give special emphasis to teaching, while still others to 
Uic integration or application of knowledge, and some may provide a 
blend of all. Each college or university should, of course, view 
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teaching as a core requirement We also can imagine that even wiihin 
institutions, different priorities may prevail fiom one department or 
division to another. And even within departments there co:^ld be a 
•^mosaic of talent/' We're suggesting that diversity, not unifomiity, 
be the goal, and in this spirit, we outline below possible options for the 
full range of colleges and universities in the nation. 

Tabic 12 



Percent of Faculty Who Rate the Following 
"Veiy Important" toThenr 1984 and 1989 




1984 


1989 


Tbeir academic discipline 


76% 


77% 


Their depaitment 


41 


53 


Their college orunivcntty 


29 


40 



Source: The Ctmegie Founditkm for the Advanceisent of Teaching, 1984 and 1989 
NaiioQil Surveys of Faculty. 



At the research university, original research and publication 
should remain the basic expecutions nnd be considered die key criteria 
by ^di the perfoimance of most faculty win be assessed. Where 
else but in our major research Qiuversitie&-Hvith tfieir intellectual and 
physical resources and their tradition of rigorous and untrammded in- 
quiry—should the bulk of research in a free society be conducted and 
rewarded? 

But, at itseaith centers, the integration and ^>plication of knowl- 
edge also should be valuc^ Interdisciplinaiy institutes, for example* 
provide a unique opportunity for scholars from different backgrounds 
to fit their specialized studies into larger intellectual patterns. At the 
same time, professional schools within the universities have the ca- 
pacity to transforai **in the nation's service'* from a slogan to a real- 
ity. 

Research universities also must aggressively support teaching. 
After ail, a significant percentage of their students arc undergraduates, 
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and such institutions are qi^arly oblig/iied to piovide them a quality 
education. Is it ethical to enroll students and not give them the atten- 
tion they deserve? Christopher Jencks and David Ricsman, writing in 
1968, vividly described the price that's paid when teaching is ne- 
glected: **No doubt most professors prefer it when their courses arc 
popular, their lectures applauded, and their former students apprecia- 
tive. But since such successes are of no help in getting a salary in- 
crease, moving to a more prestigious campus, or winning tlicir col- 
leagues* admiration, they are unlikely to struggle as hard to create 
them as to do other things. . . . Many potentially competent teachers 
do a conspicuously bad job in the classroom because they know that 
bad teaching is not penalized in any formal way."* 

To expect faculty to be good teachers, as well as good researchers, 
is to set a demanding standard. Still, it is at the research university, 
more than any other, where the two must come together. To bring 
teaching and research into better balance, we ur:ge the nation's ranking 
universities to extend special stanis and salary incentives to those pro- 
fessors who devote most of their time to teaching and are particularly 
effective in the classroom. Such recognition will signify that the cam- 
pus regards teaching excellence as a hallmaric of professional success. 

At doctorate-granting universities a different approach to schol- 
arship is needed. These institutions typically see themselves as being 
'•in transition,'* enibracing to a very large degree the research model. 
As an administrator at one such campus expressed it, **Our goal is to 
be in the top twenty or certainly in the top fifty."' Surely, research is 
central for some professors, and doctorate-granting institutions can 
take legitimate pride in the national and international reputations of 
such scholars. However, doctorate-granting institutions need also to 
recognize professors who make exceptional contributions to other 
scholarly areas: integration, application, and teaching. At these insti- 
tutions, perhaps more than any others, the mosaic of talent should be 
carefully considered. 

A president at a doctorate universit>\ in commenting on the mis- 
sion of his institution, put it this way: **This campus should be a place 
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where both great teachers and great researchers function side by side. 
Wc should have the corJidcncc to say, *Look, you're a great re- 
searcher and we arc eager to have you here doing what you do best/ " 
He then added, "Wc should also be able to say to a colleague, •You 
arc terrific with students, but you are not publishing. Still, we want 
you to help us perfonn an important mission on the campus.* This 
is precisely the kind of division of labor that should be clarified and 
strengthened at doctorate-granting institutions. 

We are impressed by the service potential of doctorate universi- 
ties, especially those located in large cities. For years, there has been 
talk of building a network of **urban grant'* institutions, modeled after 
the land-grant tradition. We support such a movement and urge these 
mstitutions to apply their resources creatively to problems of the 
city— to health care, education, municipal government, and the like. 
What we are suggesting is that many doctoral institutions have not just 
a national, but more important perh^s, a regional mission to fulfill, 
too, and faculty should be rewarded for participating in these more lo- 
cal endeavors. 

Liberal arts colleges have, historically, taken pride in the scholar- 
ship of teaching* Faculty on these campuses frequently arc hired with 
the understanding tiiat spending time with students, both inside arul 
outside the classroom, is of prime importance. It seems clear that 
teaching undergraduates should continue to be viewed as the measure 
of success for liberal arts colleges. And professors at these schools 
should be assured, in unequivocal terms, that rewards will be based 
heavily on such woric. 

But, here again, die position cannot be absolute. Liberal arts col- 
leges provide an especially supportive climate for the scholarship of 
integration. On these campuses, there is, or should be, a climate of 
intelleciual exchange that fosters interdisciplinary studies, creative 
general education courses, andd c^^stone seminars. Kenneth Ruscio, 
in his study called ' 'The Distinctive Scholarship of the Sci^ ivc Lib- 
eial Arts College/' has found that the work of academics in small 
colleges is, in fact, more **hori2ontal/* reaching across disciplines and 
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blinking togctliCT^ !Jca^> from a vanety oi sources. Ruscio concludes 
that **the boundaries ol specializations and llie taxonomies of the dis- 
ciplines arc considered artificial and constraining. 

^'hue teaching remains central at the liberal arts college, faculty 
mcmbe s may, from time to time, choose to focus on a research pro- 
ject, ai least at one point or another in their careers. And funds should 
be made available for such work. It is unacceptable to expect faculty 
to conauct consequential investigation and to publish, without the time 
and resources to do the jo* But we would particularly encourage fac- 
ulty at liberal arts colleges lO establish collaborative relationships with 
colleagues v research universities so that resources might be shared. 
Two groups of liberal arts colleges in the Midwest, for instance, have 
agreements with tlie University of Michigan that enable their faculty 
members to spend time in residence at Ann Aibor. Thus, without al- 
tcnng the character of the liberal arts college, these professors arc able 
to pursue ^search interests. 

Community colleges also have teaching as the central mission. 
Several years ago, the Commission on tiic Future of Community Col- 
leges defined this goal precisely: **Al the center of building commu- 
nity there is teaching. Teaching is the heartbeat of the educational 
cnte^^nse and, when it is successful, energy is pumped into the com- 
munity, continuously renewing and revitalizing the institution. There- 
fore, excellence in teaching is the means by which the vitality of the 
college is extended and a network of intellectual enrichment and cul- 
turaJ understanding is built. 

But here again, community college professors surely will extend 
tlieir work beyond teaching and thereby enrich their work with stu- 
dents. Cunently, about two-thirds of all community cc.iege students 
are enrolled m career and technical programs, so it seems reasonable 
to suggest that the application of knowledge would be an especially 
appropnate emphasis. Further, facult>' on these campuses also might 
devote time to integrative studies, and v-hile neither the teaching load 
nor faLiiities readily support research, this too may be Ibund occasion- 
a1'\ a c(Mnniunn\ C(>!L\,.e campus — especially rescarcli aboul 



teaching and learning, with special emphasis on diversity in the class- 
room. 

Patricia Cross, of the University of California at Berkeley, has 
written about the classroom researcher— ont who is involved in the 
evaluation of his or her own teaching and learning, even as it takes 
place. Such a person should be trained to be a careful observer of the 
teaching process, to collect feedback on what and how well students 
Icam, and to evaluate the effectiveness of instruction,''" Considered in 
this light, teaching as a form of scholarship is particularly impropriate 
for community colleges. 

We still have much to understand about how students leani, espe- 
cially those from less advanugcd backgrounds, and faculty in commu- 
nity colleges should be authorities on this task. George B. Vaughan, 
former president of Piedmont Virginia Conununity College, put the 
challenge this way: that faculty members and administrators should 
take **the scholarship of teaching'' seriously and use a research model 
in evaluating and improving their teaching. If fte concept of 
••teacher-researcher" proves to be a field of research in which com- 
munity college professionals engage, then this i^roach to research 
may well emerge as the most important facet of then- scholarship." 

The comprehensive college or university, perhaps more than any 
other, can benefit most from a redefinition of scholarship. Many of 
thes^. institutions— offering a broad range of baccalaureate and masters 
level programs — arc having a difficult time sorting out priorities. 
Faculty frequently come to a comprehensive college or university with 
one set of expectations and then are asked to fulfill others. Keith 
Lovin, vice president of the University of Southern Colorado, de- 
scribes the problem precisely: ••Often we recruit new faculty mem- 
bers as if we were Harvard. Seldom do we consciously try to seek out 
faculty members who want to be at the institutions we represent. . . . 
This, in mm, often means that there is no sense of pride for either their 
institution or their role in it."" What we urgently need are models for 
the comprehensive instinations, distinctive programs and priorities that 
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give disiinciiveness lo \i\c mission and are not purposely imraiivc of 
others. 

**[M]osl of the time scholarship is still equated with research and 
publication on our campus/* write Bruce Henderson and William 
Kane, members of the faculty at Western Carolina University. **Wc 
have been surprised at the degree of rcsi5tance to the broader notion of 
scholarship. And we are at a comprehensive, not a research, univer- 
sity/*M Thomas R. Lonl, professor of biology at Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania, has written that for some, the term **scholarship*' only 
applies to research leading to publication. **Faculty work falling out- 
side this definition is seen as academic dabbling/* This type of 
stereotypical thinking excludes much of the scholarly activity not only 
in the conununity college, but in most of the baccalaureate and smaller 
institutions as well Scholarship, instead, should be seen in a much 
broader context." 

Frank F. Wong, vice president for academic affairs at the Univer- 
sity of Redlands, in a recent speech, referred to the comprehensive 
university as **the ugly duckling of higher education.' ' He went on to 
say: **Like mterdisciplinary subjects that don't fit neatly into the es- 
tablished classifications of academic disciplines, they are orphans in 
the conventional class society of academe."- Wong speaks vividly of 
the tension he personally encountered: 

When I arrived at Redlands two and half years ago fac- 
ulty members would frequently comment on the 
•identity problem' at the university. A significant num- 
ber of faculty wanted to pursue the Pomona prototype. 
A smaller number wishes that we were more like Stan- 
ford where professional and graduate schools set the 
lone and dominate the budget. Still others wanted 
Redlands to be like Hampshire or Evergreen, overtly 
unconventional and self-consciously progressive. One 
did not have to look far for the source of the identity 
problem. There was no definitive model of the com- 
prehensive university. And somehow, the models that 
existed, tliose tliat faculty intuitively turn lo, were a 



poor fit for the assemblage of activities and dynamics 
that arc found at the comprehensive university. Be- 
cause that specie of instinition is so pooiiy defined and 
ill understood, those of us at such universities need to 
create their meaning and interpret their significance." 

We agree. Comprehensive colleges and universities have a 
unique opportunity to carve out their own distinctive missions. Rather 
than imitate the research university or aits and sciences model, these 
institutions should be viewed as campuses Aat blend quality and inno- 
vation. Some comprehensive colleges may choose to emphasize the 
scholarship of integration, encouraging interdisdplinaiy courses and 
publications, including textbooks that highlight the synthesis of 
knowledge. Such campuses — as integrative institutions — also might 
sponsor colloquia and aIl<ollege forums, bringing together scholars to 
discuss larger themes. In such a climate, faculty would be encouraged, 
through their scholarly work, to make connections across the disci- 
plines, and surely tiiey would be rewarded for such efforts. 

Other comprehensive campuses might make the application of 
knowledge the centerpiece of their effort They could, for example, 
give priority to programs fliat build bridges between teadiing and 
practice. Such institution! would reward faculty who establish links 
y/.± institutions beyond the campus, relate the intellectual life to con- 
temporary problems, and, in the land-grant tradition, become centers 
of service to the communities that surround them. 

At Rollins College's Crununer Graduate School of Business, fac- 
ulty are encouraged to write textbooks or articles on teaching business. 
"We value publication by our faculty members, but the kinds of pub- 
lications wc value are different," says Martin Schatz, dean of the 
school. He concluded: "For a large research university with doctoral 
programs, traditional research may be appropriate. But for a school 
like oure or the many others where the main work is at the undergrad- 
uate or master's level, the application of knowledge should be valued 
more than the development of knowledge . " «« 

Some comprehensive instinjtions also have a special opportunity 
to return to their "teacher training roots." doing research on peda- 
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gogy, making the scholarship of teaching a top priority. Many of these 
institutions serve large groups of first-generation students. They have 
a rich diversity of undeigradualcs on campus and firequently terve 
olden part-time students. Building a true community of learning in the 
classroom and fuiding ways to educate diverse students and evaluate 
the results is a challenge tiiat seems especially appropriate for the 
comprehensive college or university. 

Here, then, is our conclusion. In building a truly diverse higher 
learning system, let's have great research centen wherr undergraduate 
instruction also will be honored Let's have campuses where the 
scholarship of teachmg is a central mission. Let's have colleges and 
universities that promote integrative studies as an exciting missi<m 
through a core curriculum, tfuou^ interdiscipliiuoy seminars, and 
through team teaching. And let's also have colleges and universities 
that give top priority to the scholarship of application, instituticms that 
relate learning to real life^ schools, in ho4)itals, in industry, and in 
business— much as die land-grant colleges wmked witfi fimners. 

What we are calling for is diversity with dignity in American 
higher education— a national network of higgler learning institutions in 
which each college and university takes pride in its own distinctive 
mission and seeks to complement radier dun imitate die odiers. While 
die full range of scholarship can flourish on a single campus, every 
college and university should find its own special niche. Why should 
one model dominate the system? 
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CHAPTER 6 



A New Generation of Scholars 



LL FORMS OF SCHOLARSHIP require a broad intellectual 



foundation. To prepare adequately the coming generation of 



scholare, we must ens»ne the quality of both their 
undergraduate and graduate education. Simply stated, tomorrow's 
scholars must be liberally educated. They must think creatively, 
communicate effectively, and have the capacity and the inclination to 
place ideas in a larger context 

TTie American professoriate recently has come through a difficult 
time. Many of today's older faculty, following in the footsteps of their 
mentors, took a promising first job offer and after tenure, moved up 
the academic ladder, gaining recognition and prestige. For years, this 
system seemed to work. Then, almost overnight, new faculty faced 
sharply dimmished opportunities. Tenure slots were restricted. 
Prospects for advancement narrowed. Retrenchment and lack of mo- 
bQity created a highly conq)etitive environment, spreading a sense of 
unease, even fiustration, within the academy. 

But now die pendulum may be swinging back. Career prospects 
are becoming brighter and the academy seems poised for a decade of 
renewal. Consider these statistics: In the 1984 Carnegie Fbundation 
faculty survey, SO percent agreed that this is a poor time for any young 
person to begin an academic career. In 1989, die percentage agreeing 
with diis statement had dropped to 20 percent (table 13). We also 
asked in 1989: "How have job prospects for graduate students in your 
field changed over the past five years?" Fifty-five percent said 
prospects were "better"; only 13 percent felt they were getting 
"worsc."i This growing sense of optimism runs across the board, 
covering all types of institutions (appendix A-42). 
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Table 13 



This Is a Poor Time for Any Young Person 
to Begin an Academic Career 





AGREE 


NEUTRAL 


DISAGREE 


1984 


50% 




50% 


1989 


20 


14 


66 



Source: llie Carnegie FouiKhckm for the Advancement of lead 

PrafessorittU: Attitudes and Trends. 1989 (PHncelcm, N J.: Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teacfains. 1989), 73, U. 



Opportunities for new scholars tie looking up; still, warning sig- 
nals should be heeded Tbt vast army of itciuits who entered tea- 
demic life after the Sccoi J World War will soon retire, and for the 
first time in years, the nation*s colleges and universities ait beginning 
to search aggressively for a new generation of faculty. In tfieir recent 
study, William G. Bowen and Julie Ann Sosa predicted a thoruge of 
qualified professors by die year 2000, with the greatest gq) in die hu- 
manities and social sciences. The authors also conclude that while 
demand for faculty will increase for all sectors, comprehensive univer- 
sities are projected to have the greatest need< 

Cleaily, the vitality of scholarship is threatened if the pool of re- 
cruits dwindles. As David Riesman put it, the academy must protect 
its seed com and aggressive steps must be taken now to recruit into die 
professoriate the brightest and the best) Further, concerns about to- 
morrow's professoriate cannot be seriously r&ised without focusing* 
with special urgency, on minority faculty, since the next generation of 
scholars will be challenged, as never before, by diversity in the class- 
room. The intolerably small pool of qualified minority q>plicants rep- 
resents a shocking weakness, if not an indictment of American educa- 
tion at all levels. 

While developing a system second to none, we have failed, in this 
country, to cultivate an appropriately diverse faculty to staff it Major 
efforts must \y made to recruit minority graduate students for college 
faculty. As a step in the right direction, the University of Alabama at 
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Biimingham has established a minority program of faculty develop- 
ment that provides summer internships for minority high school stu- 
dents of unusual potential. We strongly urge that every college and 
university join with surrounding schools to recruit black and Hispanic 
and Native Americans into teaching, and such programs should begin 
with students who are still in junior high. 

In the end. the issue is not the number of new faculty, but the 
quality of their training. Will tomorrow's professors have an under- 
standing of scholarship as described in this report? Will they have the 
capacity to place their specialized training in a larger context? If so. 
what kind of education will be required? 

We begin with the conviction diat educaticm is a seamless web, 
and that die quality of scholarship is being shapied, not just in graduate 
schools, but in the early grades. Indeed, if anything is dear from the 
debate about education, it is that the various levels of formal learning 
cannot operate in isolation, and that the quality of scholarship surely 
begins in school, and especially in college-* time when the student's 
breadtf) of knowledge and intellectual habits will be eitiier strengtfi- 
ened or diminished. 

Jaroslav Pelikan, Sterling Professor of Philosophy and former 
dean of the Yale Graduate School, in Scholarship and Its Survival, 
calls for a major overhaul of collegiate education. He questions flic 
traditional departmental major that today so dominates undergraduate 
education and concludes that the best preparation for graduate work is, 
in fact, a broad-based field of study. Such a focus is needed, Pelikan 
argues, because of "the increasmgly interdisciplinary character of 
scholarly research."* 

In this same spirit, we recommend in College: The Undergradu- 
ate Experience in America, that all colleges give priority to language, 
defining with care a core of common leammg, and we also propose 
what we call, "the enriched major." Such a major would run verti- 
cally, from the freshman to the senior year, interweaving general edu- 
cation with the major, and then, in the senior year, students would 
complete a capstone seminar. This arrangement would, we believe, 
put the specialty in a larger context.' 
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But it is in graduate education where professional attitudes and 
values of the professoriate are most firmly shaped; it is here that 
changes a.'e most urgent if the new scholarship is to become a reality. 
What might be the characteristics of graduate study that would most 
appropriately prepare tomorrow's scholars? 

We stress at the outset that most students should continue to pur- 
sue a specialized field of study and do original research. But we also 
arc convinced that all smdents increasingly should be encouraged to 
work across the specialties, taking courses in other disciplines to gain 
a broader perspective. John Heniy Cardinal Newman, in his classic 
work. The Idea of a University, argued that professional study should 
be located in a university precisely because such a setting would, in 
fact, work against narrowness of vision. It is in the university, New- 
man said, where students can take "a survey of all knowledge," and 
acquire "a special illumination and largeness of mind." Even spe- 
cialized snidy, he insisted, should provide a liberal cducatior*, and, at 
its best, reflect the university's wealth of intellectual offerings.* 

The point is that even as the categories of human knowledge have 
become more and more discreet, the need for interdisciplinary insight 
has increased. Indeed, the real danger is that graduate students will 
become specialists without perspective, that they will have technical 
competence but lack larger insists. To avoid such narrowness an in- 
tegrative component should be built into eveiy program. Specifically, 
we urge that all doctoral candidates be asked to put their special area 
of study in historical perspective and that time during graduate study 
also be devoted to social and ethical concerns. In such a program, the 
scholar should fmd metaphors and paradigms that give larger meaning 
to specialized knowledge. 

In this regard, more thought should be given to the purpose and 
content of the dissertation. As things now stand, the dissertation is 
often thought of as original research, usually on an increasingly iso- 
lated topic. Consequential assertations are to be footnoted and stu- 
dents are discouraged from introducing ideas of their own. Creative 
integrative thinking often is repressed. Would it be appropriate to fo- 
cus on the process of research, rather than the exclusivity of the topic? 
Could doctoral candidates, at the end of their dissertation, be encour- 
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aged to editorialize more about their work and place it in laigcr con- 
text? And, finally, could more credit be given for independcrt think- 
ing? . 

Another way to encourage scholariy breadth is to revitalize, or, as 
the case may be, icsuscitate the dissertation **orals/* As things now 
stand, graduate study becomes increasingly narrow, culminating in a 
precisely f^ used topic. If representatives fipom related fields— even 
specialists outside the university — were invited to read the disseitation 
and participate in the orals, th^ goal of integrating knowledge would 
be realized. This practice is -^y conunonplacc at some institutions 
and in some fields, but we urge that it become a reality for all so that 
future members of the professoriate will luiderstand the significance of 
integration* 

Graduate education also should be more attentive to the scholar- 
ship of application. In the current climate, graduate study is, all too 
often, a period of withdrawal — a time when many students are ahnost 
totally preoccupied with academic work and regulatory hurdles. In 
such a climate, doctoral candidates rarely are encouraged or given the 
opportunity to see connections between thought and action. To 
counter such isolation, would it be possible for graduate students to 
participate in a practicum experience and, in so doing, be challenged 
to see the larger consequence of their work and help reconnect the 
academy to society? 

We do not suggest that graduate schools transform themselves 
into centers for social service or political action. The work of higher 
learning, at the core, is and must remain disciplined inquiry and criti- 
cal thought. Still, future scholars should be asked to think about the 
usefulness of knowledge, to reflect on the social consequences of their 
work, and in so doing gain understanding of how their own smdy re- 
lates to the world beyond the campus. In this regard, we are impressed 
by *Ticld-based** programs in medicine, business, law, and education 
that involve students in clinical experience and apprenticeships. 

The Ford Foundation's Peter Sfnley has questioned the tendency 
of scholars to frame their inquiry all too frequently along lines unre- 
lated to social and civic life. •*This society,' ' Stanley said, suf- 
fers terribly from the separation that is opening between it and its most 
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thoughtful members. When scholars address that need by framing 
their questions somewhat more broadly and writing so as to make 
enormously complicated issues and evidence understandable to serious 
lay readers, they perform a service ^not OTly to the community of 
scholars, but to society at large. This is an ideal tfiat I wish graduate 
education in America more typically lecognized and more vigorously 
espoused.' 

Finally, graduate schools should give prioriQ^ to teaching. As far 
back as 1930, 0. J. Laing, dean of the graduate school at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, raised the essential questions: **What are we doing in 
the way of equipping [graduate students] for their chosen work? Have 
the departments of the various graduate schools kqyt die teaching ca- 
reer sufficiently in mind in the oiganization of their |»ogram[s] of 
studies? Or have diey arranged their courses with an eye to the pro- 
ducticm of research workers only, thinking of the teacher's duties 
merely as a means of livelihood . . . while be carries cm his itsearch? 
And fmally comes the question: What sort of college teachers do our 
Doctors of Philosophy make?*'* 

The standard response is that specialized study is die best prepa- 
ration for teaching. This may be tnie for diose who teach advanced 
graduate or post-doctoral students. At Ifais l^vd, faculty and student 
cultures closely interact But in teaching undergraduates, faculty con- 
front circumstances in whidi more genend knowledge and more pre- 
cise pedagogical procedures are required. Helping new professors 
prepare for this special work is an obligation graduate schools have, all 
too often, overiooked. Kenneth Eble inl his bode Professors as 
Teacher registered an observation diat is vlidely shared: **[The pro- 
fessor*s] narrowness of vision, die disd^ for education, the re- 
luctance to function as a teacher are ills Attributable in large pan to 
graduate training. Upgrading the prq>ar&tion of college teachers in 
graduate schools is tlK^refore fundamentally important not only to im- 
proving teaching but to refashioning highcir education.*** 

Some critics have urged a Doctor of Arts degree for those inter- 
ested in college teaching. It's our position that this two-track approach 
is not desirable. The graduate program should change, not the degree. 
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What's needed is a requirement thai f«u:her training be incorporated 
into all graduate preparation. SpccificaUy. we urge Aat all graduate 
smdents participate in a seminar teaching. Such an experience 
would improve classroom skills and also inform, in penetrating ways, 
the nature of the discipline under study. Further, by learning how to 
teach a phenomenon, one learas about the phenomenon itself. Ideally, 
the seminar on teaching would be Uught collaboratively by a ranking 
professor in die discipline, and a colleague knowledgeable about how 
students learn* We also urge that the seminar be given academic 
credit Anything less would suggest diat teaching is just **tacked on«*' 

Important steps are now being taken. For example, die physiol- 
ogy d^artment at the State University of New York at Buffalo offers 
a special course on teaching biological science for its graduate stu- 
dents. At Indiana University, teaching assistants in the Rrench de- 
partment take a course on pedagogy that includes an overview of for- 
eign language teaching ami an examination of the theoretical bases 
underlying current practice. The teaching itsource centers at univer- 
sities such as Syracuse, the University of Washington, and the Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, offer workshops diat help academic depart- 
ments prepare graduate students for teaching. 

Teaching assistant programs, peiiu^ more tiian any otiier, are 
cnicial in the preparation of future teachers. But die question is: 
••How effective are tfiey?*' Most *TA" arrangements are not viewed 
as significant academic undertakings. Graduate students are 
••assigned a section** but given little or no help. The primary aim is to 
give senior faculty relief and help graduate students meet fmancial 
obligations. The needs of those being taught are often not seriously 
considered The situation is exacerbated when the most accomplished 
graduate students arc given research assistantships — and rewarded by 
not having to teach. One TA put it fliis way: ••Teaching is considered 
secondary at best, with the implication being that those who aspire to 
teach or who enjoy it are not good scholars or intellects. The depart- 
ment gives double messages about teaching. It does not want to short- 
change the undergrads, but it is suspicious of those of us who care 
deeply about teaching."** 
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Yet, the situation is improving. Universities all across the country 
are focusing on the role of TAs. National conferences on the subject 
are being held, and wc urge that every TA participate in a seminar on 
teaching. We also urge that English proficiency be a prerequisite for 
such an assignment. 

The University of California at San Dieg was one of the first in- 
stitutions in the country to require new TAs to complete a training 
program. The heart of San Dicgo*s fifteen-year-old effort is a two-part 
seminar that covers such issues as teaching goals and course design. 
TAs discuss the problems they're facing after just a few weeks on the 
job, including how to stimulate class participation and field difficult 
questions. In addition, more seasoned TAs become * 'teaching con- 
sultants'* to new recruits. The veteran TAs are also videotaped, so 
they can evaluate and improve their own teaching. 

One final point. Graduate students, in preparing to teach, also 
might be asked to work with mentors — ^veteran faculty who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by the quality of their instruction. This ap- 
proach is being used widely to prepare young people to teach in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In higher education, a dose and con- 
tinuing relationship between a graduate teaching assistant and a gifted 
teacher can be an enriching experience for both. The observations, 
consultations, and discussions about the nature of teaching surely 
would help foster critical inquiry into good practice. 

In 1987, in a presentation to the Council of Colleges of Arts and 
Sciences, Daniel Fallon, dean of the college of lioeral arts at Texas 
A&M University, described, in a wonderfully revealing way, his own 
graduate school experience that captures the essence of the inspired 
preparation we envision. Here was a doctoral candidate in experi- 
mental psychology being advised by his mentor to think about good 
teaching, and above all, to reflect on the values that sustain life itself. 
Fallon writes: 

More than twenty-five years ago I was finishing my 
Ph.D. work at the University of Virginia in experimen- 
tal psychology. I was extremely forrunate to have en- 
countered as a mentor Prof ' PVank W. Finger, who 



led a seminar designed for doctoral students in their fi- 
nal year. In it, Frank prepared us for academic life by 
having us discuss professional codes of ethics, write 
. sample grant proposals, and structure our early careers* 
and, above all, by preparing us to teach. He had us de- 
velop lectures for various kinds of undergraduate 
courses, which were then criticized and redone, and we 
prepared different sorts of examinations and discussed 
principles of grading. During the spring semester he 
told us that there was to be a puUic univcrsity-wid^**^ 
lecture that evening by a professor from Yale who was 
regarded as an outstanding teacher. He urged us to at- 
tend, if we liad time, in order to observe an example of 
good teaching. 

That evening was one of the high points of my life. I 
went alone. The lecturer was J. Vincent Scully and his 
topic was the history of western art and architecture. 
The lights were dimmed so that he could illustrate his 
narrative with slides depicting great works of art from 
antiquity to modem times. I was transported. His lec- 
ture was like flowing liquid, with one valuable idea 
cascading rapidly upon another, building cumulative 
force throughout the hour. At the end he sununarized 
the lesson of the human spirit, as revealed through its 
art, in an engaging seven-word message, recurrent 
throughout the ages. This enduring instruction also 
captures the essence of my concern with the value of 
process. So I feel free to charge you with it today. 
What humanity has been telling us, Scully said, is 
''Love, act, or as a species perish!"" 

Surely, much of what goes on in graduate education today is 
worth preserving. Graduate schools must continue to be a place where 
students experience the satisfaction that comes from being on the cut- 
ting edge of a field, and the dissertation, or a comparable project. 
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should continue to be the centerpiece — the intellectual culmin .lion of 
the graduate experience. However, it is our conviction thiu if scholar- 
ship is to be redefined, graduate study must be broadened, encom- 
passing not only research, but integration, implication, and teaching, 
too. It is this vision that will assure, we believe, a new generation of 
scholars, one that is more intellectually vibrant and more responsive to 
societ)''s shifting needs. 



CHAPTER 7 



Scholarship and Community 



As WE MOVE TOWARD A JEW CENTURY, profound changcs slir the 
nation and the worid. The contours of a new order— and the 
dimensions of new challenges — loom laige on tiie horizon. It 
is a moment for boldness in higher education and many are now 
asking: How can the role of the scholar be defined in ways that not 
only afHrm the past but also reflect the present and adequately 
anticipate the future? 

We have set forth in this report a view of scholarship that is, we 
believe, more appropriate to tiie changing conditions. We strongly af- 
finn the importance of research— ^at we have called the scholarship 
of discovery. Without the vigorous pursuit of free and open inquiry 
this countiy simply will not have the intellectual capacity it needs to 
resolve the huge, almost intractable social, economic, and ecological 
problems, both national and global. Nor will the academy itself re- 
maiii vital if it fails to enlarge its own store of human knowledge. But 
to define the woric of tfic professoriate narrowly— chiefly in t«ms of 
the research model— 4s to deny many powerful realities. It is our cen- 
tral premise, therefor^ ^hat other forms of scholarship— ^eaching, in- 
tegration, and application—must be fidly acknowledged and placed on 
a more equal footing w \th discovery. 

There is growing evidence Oiat professors want, and need, better 
ways for the full range of their aspirations and commitments to be ac- 
knowledged. Faculty are expressing ser40us reservations about the 
enterprise to which they have committed their professional lives. This 
deeply rooted professional concern reflects, we believe, recognition 
that teaching is crucial, that integrative studies are increasingly conse- 
quential, and that, in addition to research, the work of the academy 
must relate to the world beyond the campus. 
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Higher education leaders are ackiicwledgmg thai diversity bnii^s 
with it important new obligations. We have, on campuses today, stu- 
dents of miiny backgrounds. Colleges and universities arc being called 
upon to respond to a large and increasingly varied group of students, 
many of whom have special talents, as well as special needs. In re- 
sponse, greater anention to students, to teaching, to the curriculum, are 
being demanded. There is a recognition that faculty obligations must 
extend beyond the classroom, and that both the academic and civic 
dimensions of collegiate life must be carefully molded to serve the 
new constituencies. 

Beyond the campus, colleges and universities arc being asked to 
account for what they do and to rethink their relevance in today's 
world. Throughout the years great social advances have been initiated 
by scholars in America's universities; still, linkages between the cam- 
pus and contemporary problems must be strengthened. Derek Bok, 
president of Harvard, warns of the dangers of detachment when he 
writes: ••Armed with the security ol tenure and the time to study the 
world with care, professors would appear to have a unique opportunity 
to act as society*'' scouts to signal impending problems long before 
they are visible to others. Yet rarely have members of the academy 
succeeded in discovering the emerging issues and bringing them 
vividly to the attention of the public.*'! 

President Bok further observes that ••what Rachel Carson did for 
risks to the environment, Ralph Nader for consumer protection. 
Michael Harrington for problems of poverty, Betty Friedan for 
women's rights, they did as independent critics, not as members of a 
faculty. Even the seminal work on the plight of blacks in America was 
wrinen by a Swedish social scientist, not by a member of an American 
university. After a majoi social problem has been recognized,'* Bok 
concludes, ••universities will usually continue to respond weakly un- 
less outside support is available and the subjects involved command 
prestige in academic circles. These limitations have hampered efforts 
to address many of the most critical challenges to the nation.' 

Clearly, higher education and the rest of society have never been 
more interdependent than they are today, and embedded in Bok's 
pointed observations is a cal! for campuses to be more energetically 
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engaged in the pressing issues of our time. Our world has undergone 
immense transfoimations. It has become a more crowded, less stable 
place. The human commimity is increasingly interdependent, and 
itigher education must focus with special urgency on questions that af- 
fect profoundly the destiny of all: How can the quality of the envi- 
ronment be sustained? Should the use of nuclear energy be expanded 
or cut back? Can an adequate supply of food and water be assured? 
How can our limited natural resources be allocated to meet our vast 
social needs? What new structures of world order can be devised to 
cope with the challenges of the post-cold war era? 

Even the baf^ing questions of just when human life begins and 
ends must be seriously examined against the backdrop of transcendent 
moral and ethical implications. Now is the time, we conclude, to build 
bridges across the disciplines, and connect the campus to the larger 
worid. Society itself has a great stake in how scholarship is defmed. 

Hie nation's schools, its health care delivciy system, and its 
banking system, for instance, all cry out for the application of knowl- 
edge that faculty can provide. New discoveries, rooted in research, 
can today, as in the past, produce cures for dreaded diseases and im- 
prove the quality of life. Other problems tfiat relate, for example, to 
the environment, to ethical and social issues, to crime and poveity also 
require more carefully crafted study and, indeed, solutions that rely not 
only on new knowledge, but on integration, too. And surely Ae schol- 
arship of teaching will be necessary to produce an infonned citizenry 
capable of the critical thinking that is so needed in America today. 

The conclusion is clear. We need scholars who not only skillfully 
explore the frontiers of knowledge, but also integrate ideas, connect 
thought to action, and inspire students. The very complexity of mod- 
em life requires more, not less, information; more, not less, participa- 
tion. If the nation's colleges and universities carmo^ help students see 
beyond tiiemselves and better understand the interdependent nature of 
our world, each new generation's capacity to live responsibly will be 
dangerously diminished. 

This point, properly understood, warns against making too great a 
distinction between careerism and the liberal arts, bet^^'ecn self-benefit 
and service. The aim of education is not only to prepare students for 
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productive careers, but also to enable ihem to live lives of dignity and 
purpose; not only to generate new knowledge, but to channel !hat 
knowledge to humane ends; not merely to study government, but to 
help shape a citizenry that can promote the public good. Thus, higher 
education's vision must be widened if the nation is to be rescued from 
problems that threaten to diminish permanently the quality of life. 

The challenge is to strengthen research, integration, application, 
and leaching. Such a broad, energetic view of scholarship will not 
emerge, however, without strong leadership at the top. Indeed, the 
president, more than any other person, can give shape and direction to 
a college and create a climate in which priorities of the professoriate 
can be appropriately considered. Does the president, for example, 
push the campus primarily toward national recognition or serving local 
needs? Does the president truly believe that undergraduates are not 
only to be aggressively recruited, but also to be given full support once 
they enroll? And is it agreed that faculty who spend time in service 
will be appropriately recognized and rewarded? How, in fact, is in- 
stimtional status and recognition administratively defmed? What the 
president has to say about these matters surely will be consequential in 
determining the priorities of the campus. 

The point is this: The modem college or university president has 
leverage on the fonnulation of policy because of the respect wid visi- 
bility of the office. He or she often controls discretionary funds that 
can work as **pump primers" for creative projects. The president has 
access to legislative committees, foundations, corporate offices, and 
other sources of support that can encourage irmovation. Further, there 
is a growing tendency for tenure and promotion policies to be centrally 
controlled. Mainly, presidents have, or should have, the power of per- 
suasion. They can speak with a powerful voice, and we urge thai 
presidents use the office to defmc scholarly priorities wisely and create 
campus forums where such proposals can be thoughtfully debated. 
Appeals to a larger vision are limited only by the ingenuity and com- 
mitirents of the leader. 

But, when all is said and done, faculty themselves must assume 
primary responsibility for giving scholarship a richer, more vital 
meaning. Professors are, or should be, keepers of the academic gates. 
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They define the curriculum, set standards for graduation, and deter- 
mine criteria b> which faculty perfonnance will be measured — and 
rewarded. Today, difficult choices about institutional mission and 
professional priorities must be made« Only as faculty help shape their 
purposes and engage actively in policy fonnulation wiU a broader 
view of scholarship be authentically embraced 

Much of this important woric is canied on through conunittees. 
But faculty senates also must |^ actively involved* and, farther, new 
all-college fonmis are needed, places to discuss academic priorities 
that cut across deptflmental interests* We are concerned, however, 
that admbustrative centralization may be causing faculty governance 
to decline at the very moment higher learning faces the challenge of 
renewal. To counter such a trend, we urge that topics such as 
^•scholarship and its uses'' become a matter of campuswide discus- 
sion—with faculty committees and the faculty senate serving as the 
focal points for such discourse. 

In shaping priorities of the professoriate, professional associations 
also have a crucial role to play. The Modem Language Association, 
for example, has begun to organize institutes on teaching— fomms for 
intellectual exchange that encourage an integrative view of scholar- 
ship. Recently, the American Mathematical Association asked faculty 
across the country to investigate why so many students fail college 
calculus courses. The inquiry caused teachers to review the cuiricu- 
liim and consider more carefully then* own pedagogical procedures. 
We are especially encouraged by the leadership of the American 
Council of Learned Societies that has placed increased emphasis on 
teaching and has linked imiversity scholars in liberal arts fields to 
teachers in the nation^s schools. These sj<^ficant efforts help give le- 
gitimacy to scholarship in all its fonfns. 

Fmally, accrediting bodies can contribute to scholarship as lede* 
fined. Today, regional accrediting associations, at least in theory, 
measure each college and university on Ae basis of its own distinc *ve 
mission. For this, they should be applauded. In reality, however, there 
is still a tendency for visiting teams to judge colleges and universities 
quite conservatively, us'mg traditional norms that inhibit innovations 
and restrict the full range of scholarly endeavors. Especially disturb- 
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ing IS the way professional accrediting associations dictate detailed 
regulations and, in the process, violate the integrity of the campus, 
pushing institutions toward conformity. 

If the potential of American higher education is to be fully recog- 
nized, standards must be flexible and creative. Campuses should be 
encouraged to pursue their own distinctive missions, and innovation 
should be rewarded, not restricted. Would it be possible, for example, 
for visiting teams to ask graduate schools to report on how doctoral 
students are being prepared for teaching? Could a college be asked to 
demonstrate how its institutional mission relates to criteria for faculty 
tenure or promotion? Would it be possible for accreditation teams to 
ask campuses how procedures for faculty assessment have been devel- 
oped — and whether they encourage the full range of schdarship? 

One last point. This report has focused largely on faculty mem- 
bers, as individuals. But professors, to be fully effective, cannot work 
continuously in isolation. It is toward a shared vision of intellectual 
and social possibilities — a community of scholars — that the four di- 
mensions of academic endeavor should lead. Tn the end, scholarship at 
its best should bring faculty together. 

A campuswide, collaborative effort around teaching would be 
mutually enriching. A similar case can be made for cooperative re- 
search, as investigators talk increasingly about **networics of knowl- 
edge," even as individual creativity is recognized and affuroed. Inte- 
grative work, by its very definition, cuts across the disciplines. And in 
the application of knowledge, the complex social and economic and 
political problems of our time increasingly require a team approach. 

The team approach, which seems so necessary for individuals, ap- 
plies to institutions, too. Looking to the future, why not imagine a vi- 
tal national network of colleges and universities with great diversity 
and one in which the full range of human talent is celebrated and 
recorded? In such a system, the discovery of knowledge, the integra- 
tion of knowledge, the application of knowlexige, and great teaching 
would be fully honored, powerfully reinforcing one another. If the vi- 
sion of scholarship can be so enlarged on every campus, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that across the entire country a true community of 
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scholarship will emerge— one that is not only more collaborative, but 
more creative, too. 

American higher education has never been static. For more than 
350 years, it has shaped its programs in response to the changing so- 
cial context. And as we look at today's world, with its disturbingly 
complicated problems, higher learning, we conclude, must, once 
again, adapt. It would be foolhardy not to reaffinn the accomplish- 
ments 0^ the past. Yet, even the best of our institutions must continu- 
ously evolve. And to sustain the vitality of higher education in our 
time, a new vision of scholarship is required, one dedicated not only to 
the renewal of the acaden.y but, ultimately, to the renewal of society 
itself. 
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25 
30 
24 
8 
32 
24 
25 
25 
26 
31 

24 

31 

21 
27 



11 



TABLE A>11 

How bnportant Ara Rmoii^^ 

lor Qiinino TiMMM In Yoiv OipMliiMnlr 





MPorfTANr 


iiKIHIAWf 


nmvt 

UMMFOfirMfr 


UNMFORTANr 


NO 


jm fHipondinti 






M% 


14% 


7% 




18 


40 


24 


18 


11 




15 


35 


22 


If 






40 


27 


14 




Duclprijg ftyilino 
CoinpMiitwM 


13 


40 


26 


16 


8 


19 


39 


24 


18 


5 


UbirriArts 


38 


41 


13 


4 


11 


Tw»-YMr 


15 


35 


22 


16 


BioloQidI Sctofioos 


20 


48 


16 


17 




BuiiraM 


13 


42 


20 


17 




rtftfCiifm 


18 


41 


21 


18 




EfttinMnno 


16 


45 


28 


7 




HniAfli 
HmMi 8OI011OO8 


18 


40 


20 


14 


18 


19 


46 


15 


7 




15 


41 


27 


18 




rtiyilcil ^dtncoi 


18 


40 


22 


14 




SooWSdsnon 


14 


32 


32 


17 




Olhar 


21 


32 


24 


15 




IMi 


15 


39 


26 


14 




Fsfmto 


22 


37 


17 


15 




Lass Than 40 Years OU 


21 


42 


16 


11 


10 


40 Yam or More 


16 


37 


25 


15 





95 

ERIC 



TABLE A-12 



a ■ a m^^M. 1^ ^ a — MflH^h I k^^M^i^ AmmmmmAm 

nOW UnpOfwni IB UOIVlOB vfmn Ww iMwfmWKf ^MMmMmMmf 

for QfanliiQ TtnMviii Your Oipvlntfil? 





VBIV 
UPORTAHT 


PMRLY 


fWNLV 
UMMPQRMIIT 


vmmmnm 


NO 
onaoN 


Al llMpoiidoiilo 


14% 


17% 


99% 




0% 


mm . - _ ., 

Four-Yaor 


11 


87 


33 


10 


9 




10 


90 


IB 


14 


10 


Rooooich 


3 




46 


IB 


A 




A 

If 


97 


97 


10 


» 


wOHVMOnOilWO 


17 


47 


29 


10 


9 


UMMb 


27 


51 


14 


4 


4 




19 


30 


19 


14 


10 




15 


32 
35 


35 


14 


4 


14 


29 


17 


0 




15 


41 


25 


15 


4 




5 


29 


40 


18 


3 


Rm Arti 


21 


42 


21 


9 


7 


HMMi8dtnoi8 


16 


42 


20 


10 


11 


a a mmmMh ■ 

nUnwVPM 


14 


40 


27 


15 


3 


Phyitoil SdoncBs 


11 


30 


29 

31 


19 


0 


SooW Sdinow 


11 


30 


17 


3 


(Nhor 


14 


30 


29 


19 


0 


IMo 


10 


30 


31 


15 


5 


1 imM 


22 


35 


21 


15 


0 


|jMiThan40YtamOld 


12 


35 


29 


17 


0 


40Yoif8orMora 


14 


30 


27 


15 


5 



1U3 



TABLE A-13 



How Importsnt Are nsootfipymcMhira koiii Cunwil or Fonntf SkKtonli 
for QrwlinQ Tonure In Your DopirtnMM? 





VcffVT 

AisnnrTAiifT 


BAM V 


RAM V 


UMV 
IMUMMTMir 


MO 

OWNBM 


Al nMponmnlt 


11% 








Tim 


Fbur-Y0«r 


9 


30 


27 


28 


9 


Two-Ymt 


IS 


33 


Zi 


21 


1 f 


RoMifch 


3 


21 


33 


33 


5 


DoclOfBlB*GrantnQ 


D 


ZD 


az 




m 

9 


CoiivrBtwwiw 


19 


oo 




« 


UMTilArts 


30 


42 


13 


9 


6 


Two-Y»ar 


15 


33 


21 


21 


11 


DW^cil Sdonoos 


9 


32 


27 


26 


4 


6 


23 


30 


29 


13 




13 


34 


21 


26 


5 


EnQbiMfinQ 


5 


24 


35 


30 


6 


RnoArti^ 


13 


38 


23 


19 


7 




16 


31 


20 


21 


11 


1 lnm«nili« ■ 
nUIIMlllN 


12 


31 


26 


26 


5 


Phyiicil Sdonoss 


9 


35 


26 


23 


6 


SocMSdsnoos 


11 


28 


24 


33 


4 




13 


31 


23 


23 


10 




9 


31 


27 


26 


7 


r#fnfil9 


17 


30 


20 


25 


7 


Less Than 40 Yews OW 


11 


27 


28 


26 


6 


40 Years or More 


11 


32 


25 


26 


7 




91 



105 



TABLE A-15 

I Km iir^MwlI <9f9mM IQr vOinOT ^vjipni 

for Qranlno Tmmv fei Your DipiflnMnIr 





VERY 
iPOnTANT 


PMRLV 
MPOKTMfT 


PMMLV 
UMKPQIIIWir 


VWY 
IMMPORTMIT 


NO 

omoN 


AIRiipofidifilt 


t% 


12% 


MK 


36% 


3K 




s 




mm 


41 


A 

w 




18 


28 


ao 


tt 


12 




1 


11 






S 


Dmluirti Omillmj 


2 


13 


so 








9 


25 




30 




UbmlMi 


14 


38 


28 


17 




T\MO-YMr 


18 


28 


20 


22 


12 


BloloQicfll Sdofioss 
BMbiin 


7 


21 


ao 

27 


33 


12 


6 


19 


33 


Eduoim 


12 


20 


a« 


33 






2 


17 


34 


40 






11 


21 


22 


23 


11 


HMMiSotonoos 


16 


20 


21 


23 


16 




8 


24 


22 


39 




Phyrini Sotanow 


8 


19 


27 


33 

41 




10 


23 


22 




Other 


11 


26 


22 


23 


12 


Mrii 


7 


21 


27 


33 




Femute 


14 


24 


23 


30 




Lam Than 40 Years OU 


7 


20 


23 


33 


10 


40YatraorMore 


10 


23 


23 


34 





99 

It' 6 

ERIC 



TABLE A-16 






univ 
MPORTilNT 


fyyRLV 
MPOTMNT 


IMMMRtMff 




opSSon 


Mi nMponOMTO 














0 


51 




18 


8 






ao 


M 


87 


t9 


RMMfCh 


8 


45 


99 


H 








89 


29 


8 


1 




19 


en 


99 
mm 


• 










90 


10 


16 






20 


24 


37 






44 


26 


10 








20 


30 


84 




EdUMion 




83 


15 


10 








41 


30 


8 




Hm Arti 




42 


21 


20 


11 




14 


41 


20 


14 






46 


27 


10 




Ptij^rioil SolinoN 




42 


20 


15 




SucWSoiifioM 




38 


32 


• 20 


19 


Otm 




34 


20 


20 






41 


20 


10 




^ — 




40 


24 


20 




LM8Thin40YMreOed 




41 


27 


17 




40YMrBorMm 




40 


20 


10 





m 

107 



TABLE A-18 

a ■ 1,-, — - ^ M Mi ^ * A^^^^^^^^^ 

for Qriring Ttnim In Your Oipvt^^ 





VERY 
MPORTAIfr 


ilPUilTAiiT 


WWWLY 
UNMPQIIMNT 




MO 
OFMRM 




8% 


20% 


38% 


SM 


0% 




9 


1 V 


91 


40 






6 


27 


27 


27 


18 




1 


9 


31 


82 


0 




2 


11 


31 


48 


7 


COfl0WIOTllV<§ 


6 


24 


33 


30 


7 


UbmlAiti 


18 


34 


27 


17 


18 


IVvo-Ymt 


6 


27 


27 


27 


_ <fc-t 

Butiraw 


3 


22 


20 


38 


13 


3 


22 


23 


30 


EduoMion 


7 


23 


32 


30 




En^lniirtnQ 


4 


11 


30 


38 




FIm Alii 


9 


24 


27 


33 


18 


HMMiSdinon 


10 


21 


20 


28 


3 


17 


34 


38 


10 


Phyrioil Sdifiots 


2 


22 


34 


32 
41 


SooWScionon 


6 


17 


30 


11 


Olhtr 


6 


22 


25 


38 




4 


19 


32 


37 




Fsfiiite 


8 


22 


20 


33 


10 


LMSllMin40YMr8OU 


4 


17 


31 


38 


12 


40YMriorMcm 


8 


21 


30 


38 


9 



101 



luo 



TABLE A-19 
in Mcaovmic Of nviMiRinv JIM 





NONE 


OMETOnVI 


SRTOTBN 


QIIMOMI 


AiRMpondmlt 




3SK 


19% 


M 








1 # 


JA 


l\fvo-YMr 


52 


38 


6 


4 


RwMioh 




•p. 


M 
•n 




Poclorm OrwUnq 


9 


27 


21 


42 


ConBMiifiiivo 


19 


41 


17 


24 


UbmlArti 


32 


42 


12 


15 


TtMD-YMT 


52 


38 


8 


4 




9 


27 


15 


•1 


33 


35 


9 


24 


Ecftnion 


22 


34 


18 


29 




9 


25 


13 


58 




45 


37 


9 


10 




29 


42 


13 


18 


HiMMnMM 


23 


35 


19 


24 


PtyiNfart^ljiB^ 


29 


30 


9 


41 




19 


33 


19 


32 




42 


31 


11 


18 




22 


30 


13 


35 


FMMte 


39 


39 


13 


13 


Lj868'n«n40Y«ar80ld 


27 


39 


19 


19 


40 Yean or More 


29 


31 


13 


30 



TABLE A-20 

AoDfoxiniililv Howf Mwiv Boote or llDMiaMihft Hmb You Emt PiMUhod or Edted. 

Alom or in CoHboralkM? 





NONE 




Mf 111 IBM 


OR MOM 




MAC 




ML 


Sib 


Foiv^Yior 


40 


43 


5 


3 






90 


JC 


1 


RMMfOh 


38 


51 


7 


4 


lAiMuiOiv^swnny 






9 






S7 


M 


s 


2 






30 


2 


1 




09 


28 


2 


1 




eo 


40 


1 


0 




S6 


38 


4 


2 




S5 


37 


5 


3 




62 


32 


4 


1 




09 


28 


1 


2 




73 


28 


1 


0 


HuhmMm 


42 


48 


6 


3 


Phyticil SoitfioM 
SooMSdtnoos 


64 


31 


4 


1 


49 


43 


5 


3 


Ollw 


58 


37 


3 


2 


Miio 


62 


41 


5 


3 




66 


33 


2 


1 


lj8MThan40YMraOM 


71 


28 


1 


1 


40Y6MorMcm 


83 


40 


4 


2 



111 



TABLE A-21 
'EnoiOtdlnAiwj 



toLMNlloa 


PUblSNtofit tfi cKtilMlj, Of 8 Muaioi 


IRtoM? 


va NO 


AH Rwpondinli 






Foiv-Ymt 


84 


10 


IVRrTMr 




mm 




05 


8 


DoSoSSi'QwiMnQ 


W 


11 




75 


28 


UbtralArti 


68 


32 


Tywfr'YMr 


32 


68 




78 


22 


Burihtts 


54 


46 


rrfiiniinn 


80 


40 


cfonMnnD 


80 


20 




81 


10 




64 


36 




71 


20 


Phyilcri SotonoM 


68 


32 


SooW SdiiiOM 


71 


29 


(Xhtr 


50 


90 




60 


31 


— — 


60 


40 


Law Thin 40 Years OM 


79 


21 


40YaarforMora 


63 


37 



105 



ERIC 



112 



Tabit M2 
Duriiv tw PmI 12 Moni«, CNd You AM 



vn NO 


ill nMpoadinli 






— w — 


7H 

IV 






48 


82 








DoclQfMt"Qmilno 


78 


» 


CoiinwiinfiM 


M 


81 


UbmlAfti 


65 


66 




48 


82 




75 


2S 


Burinns 


81 


60 


Educiion 


80 


80 




70 


21 




80 


40 




80 


61 




88 


64 


Phyrioil Sotonoos 


86 
66 


66 
66 


Oltiir 


67 


66 




86 


62 




06 


64 


LMt'n«n40YMraOld 


73 


27 


40YemorMoi« 


87 


66 



106 

113 

ERIC 



A-23 



Two-Ymt 



UbtralArts 



Rns Arti 



OtfMT 



LMtT»ian40Y( 
40 Yen or Mora 



Old 



STMNQLY 
AQRGE 




NBfniM. 




' OlMlHLV 
OHMiRHI 


32% 


»% 


7% 






20 


27 




mm 

88 






M 

WW 


: 




1 


6 


15 




ail 






27 


■ ■ 




It 


31 


37 




17 




38 


38 


6 


12 


• 


56 


38 




3 


1 


21 


38 




20 


22 


37 


38 




16 


12 


41 


29 




14 


8 


28 


17 




23 


22 


37 


38 




12 


5 


38 


35 




14 


8 


28 


38 




20 


13 


23 


28 




21 


20 


25 


25 




24 


17 


18 


31 




12 


8 


29 


28 




18 


15 


39 


35 




14 


7 


28 


25 




24 


15 


33 


31 




17 


ill 



107 



ERIC 



114 



Tafate A-24 

At Mtf InsMon PiMoiiam Utad tor Tmum 
Prornotfon Ar§ Juil CkMiiiHL Not QuilMI^^ 



SmOIKILY MfMEVmif 



14% 


m 






10% 


17 


80 


IS 


88 


18 


8 


11 


90 


4 


17 


15 


27 


0 


80 


18 


19 


84 


10 




It 


20 


34 


14 


8 


10 


12 


21 


27 


20 


21^ 


8 


11 


90 


4 


27 


20 


27 


22 


15 


15 


18 


27 


22 


18 


17 


14 


81 


80 


20 


15 


18 


84 


14 


23 


14 


12 


22 


31 


17 


18 


12 


24 


28 


10 


22 


18 


21 


21 


20 


22 


10 


22 


80 


21 


17 


14 


24 


10 


22 


21 


12 


20 


87 


12 


20 


14 


24 


25 


20 


18 


18 


22 


25 


15 


22 


15 


28 


87 


19 


13 


14 


23 


24 


18 


20 



M 

Fowv-Ymt 
TwoY«v 



UbmlAm 
Tmo-Ymt 

EduMlon 

^ ■ ■ — 

ClonNnnD 
RntArti 



Othtr 



Lsn Than 40 Years Old 
40YMi«orMorf 



115 



At My iniaiulian W» Ifittf ^ . 



ffMNQLV 



RmtYmt 
TwoYmt 



UbMlAiti 
TyMoYttr 



FIm Arti 



Ptiyihsri Sdtnoit 
SocW Sdtnott 
Ottwr 



M'niin40YMraOU 
40 Yean or Mora 



41 


93 


1M 

vw rw 

12 






CM 


M 


ft 

w 


35 


34 


12 


14 


44 


33 


10 




48 


32 


11 


10 


37 


32 


16 


35 


20 


33 


8 


32 


30 


21 


12 


44 


24 


21 


7 


47 


33 


10 


7 


40 


41 


12 


7 


51 


26 


16 


4 


52 


25 


IS 


9 


35 


29 


18 


12 


28 


33 


23 


11 


35 


27 


10 


12 


43 


23 


24 


0 


38 


30 


10 


10 


43 


25 


20 


0 


39 


28 


18 


11 


39 


29 


10 


0 



109 



1!G 



Do Your InlMMtA Ll§ Prirarty In RnMWoh or in TtvM^iQT 



fC9EAR0M flMIBRPION TIAO^flN^ IRBMONMllK 


Ainiipoiijui 


•% 


M% 


2lli 


48H» 


Fbur-YMT 


9 


a» 


8 


88 


1\MD-YMr 


1 


f 


18 


18 


RsoMWcti 


18 


48 


M 


8 


DoGlPiMt^nrtlng 


8 - 




88 


88 




3 


» 


88 


88 


UbMi Afti 


2 


IS 


84 


48 




1 


6 


18 


78 


Bioloflfoil Sdsnoes 


15 


88 


88 


88 


BiaintM 


7 


17 


88 


51 


EduoMkm 


2 


15 


88 


» 




7 


48 


88 


27 




3 


28 


88 


88 


HMMhSdiiKM 


2 


28 


88 


48 




6 


88 


82 


87 


Phyricil SoiM086 
SocW SoiinoM 


7 


29 


88 


44 


10 


29 


84 


87 


Ottitr 


3 


14 


88 


99 




7 


88 


88 


41 




4 


18 


88 


SO 


L0MTh«i4OYMnOld 


11 


88 


88 


81 


40YMraorMof« 


5 


22 


27 


47 



110 



117 



TiUt A-27 



During flw Part 12 Moi««, OU Yoii (or Yow PnlMQ 



VBB NO 


Al RMpondmli 




M 


IHw^Y•■r 


SI 


46 




2S 


77 




SB 


41 


DooloMto-GnMing 


55 


46 




43 


S7 




45 


56 


T^Ymt 


23 


77 




SB 


41 




37 


63 


EdSolOfi 


33 


67 


ErabitiflnQ 


48 


82 




37 


63 




SO 


80 




43 


87 


PhyilQii Sotonon 


41 


86 


SooWSdinon 


47 


83 


CMiir 


36 


64 




42 


86 


— — 


41 


86 


LMsThw 40 Years OW 


56 


44 


40YMnorMora 


39 


61 



lie 







Mt 12 MofilM, DM You (or Your PraltcO 
BMich Sufiport flram Twomi AQonoiM? 








NO 


AiniipowJi 




ii% 


8M 


rvui f 




24 


78 


liiU Iwm 




8 


88 






4S 


87 






19 


81 






1Q 


«Q 


UbMlArti 




11 


88 






5 


86 


Blolo^taitf Sol 


tnotc 


41 


88 






7 


OS 


EduiSSton 




11 


88 






47 


83 


Rm Afli 

it^^k^ — 




3 


07 




18 


82 






10 


80 




now 


as 


88 


SocMSoiinc 


M 


18 


84 


OttMT 




11 


80 






18 


81 


— — 




14 


88 


LM8Thw40YMsOM 


24 


78 


40Y6morK 


IOf0 


18 


84 





SIMNBLV 




MWIML 


OMfMRIBMMI 
MMMMHM6 




AIRMpondMilt 




16% 


91% 


UK 


i 

9K 




92 


26 




It 


I 




26 


21 


40 


11 


t 


RttMMh 


as 


25 


t1 


ia 


9 


DooloralB'QwilinQ 


33 


27 


0 


It 






27 


28 


91 


12 


# 


UwilAfti 


28 


25 


99 


10 


9 




26 


21 


40 


11 


t 




41 


22 


28 


10 


t 


BuiSSin 


16 


19 


42 


17 


0 




39 


25 


24 


10 


t 




29 


23 


94 


It 


t 




45 


19 


24 


17 


9 


32 


32 


19 


9 




26 


23 


97 


11 


9 




27 


26 


94 




9 




32 


23 


92 


10 


t 




24 


25 


92 


IS 


9 


ItMt 


29 


24 


92 


It 


9 


— 


33 


23 


29 


It 


9 


LMt'nwn40YeiraOld 


32 


23 


92 


11 


t 


40YMnorMors 


29 


24 


92 


It 


9 



120 



TaMt 

Mv Job li ttw Soum of Ooniidiniilt Pwioml Sinin 





oTnuNQLY 






MWMKnOM 


MMMi 


AM * 

Al RMpOMMlli 


12% 





11% 


Ir% 




Rwr-YMV 


14 


32 


11 


27 


18 


TVNO-YtV 


8 


30 


10 


28 


81 


RMMfCh 


IS 


32 


12 


84 


tf 


DockMlt^ksfiling 


12 


34 


12 


88 


fS 




14 


31 


11 


80 


18 


UbMIArti 


12 


3S 


11 


88 


18 




8 


30 


10 


28 


23 




13 


34 


8 


20 


28 




10 


23 


13 


31 


22 




12 


31 


10 


88 


20 


EraiMMno 


18 


33 


18 


20 


12 




18 


38 


8 


24 


11 




12 


43 


11 


17 




HumMMn 


12 


32 


10 


30 




Phyriori SdtnoM 


8 


29 


1? 


32 




SooU SdinoM 


11 


28 


11 


32 




Olhir 


13 


34 


11 


25 






11 


30 


12 


28 




^ — 


18 


38 


8 


24 




LsnThw 40 Years 0(d 


18 


37 


13 


23 


11 


40YMraorMore 


11 


f5 


10 


28 


20 



121 



tfNQNQLV 



Rxr-YMT 



UbmlArti 



RrwAm 



SodilSGUrwM 



iMtThMiMYaaraOU 
40YMnorMore 



12% 


92% 


19 


94 


9 


27 


19 


99 


14 


92 


14 


97 


19 


94 
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APPENDIX B 



Technical Notes 



THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION DATA pfCSented in dUS TtptXl 
iqntsent die leq^omei of faculty fiom acioit die nitkn at aU 
types of institutioiu. The 1989 Natiooal Survey of FteulQr was 
conducted for The Carnegie Foundadon for die Advtnoemeot of 
Teaching by die Wiidilin Group of McLean, Viifinia. Queadoonaiiet 
were nuiled to nearly 10,000 fecuhy memben; usable ivtumi 
numbered S,4S0, a S4.S percent compledon rate. 

A two-suge, stratified, random sample design was used. In die 
first suge, colleges and universitiea— bodi fou^year and two- 
year— were selected; in die second, fiaculty were desisted. For each 
of die nine Carnegie Qassification types, approximately 34 insdtu- 
tions were selected for a total of 306 colleges and universities. Wim 
each aassificati(Hi categ<»y a school was selected widi a likelihood 
proporti(mate to die size of its faculty compared to die odiers widiin 
that type. 

For selecting faculty widiin die designated institutions, an n-di 
name selection process was used. Hie 9,996 faculty in die aample 
were equally divided among Carnegie Classi5cation types. 

conducting analyses, faculty responses are weighted by 
Carnegie Qassification categories. The weight used for each type Is 
prqxxtimate to its rdative size widiin die total for all types. Size is 
defuied as the total number of faculty. 

The 1989 and 1984 data presented in diis report represent full- 
time campus faculty members. The 1969 figures refer to all respon- 
dents. Some figures in die tables may not add up to 100 percent due to 
rounding of decimals. In several of die tables "strongly agree" and 
"agree widi reservations" have been combined to represent "agree"; 
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APPENDIX C 



Carnegie Classifications 



THE 1987 CARNEGE CLASSIFICATION includes ill colteges md 
univenities in the United Stales listed in the 1985-86 Higher 
Education General Ififomation Survey of Inottutianal 
Charaaeristics. It groups institutions into cal^ories on Ae bisb of 
die kvel of degree offered— iingirg from pabiocilmreite to die 
doctorate— «nd die eonqmhensiveness of dieir missions. The 
categories are as follows: 

Research Universities I: These institutions offer a full range of bac- 
calaureate prognuns, are committed to graduate education dirou^ the 
doctorate degree, and give high priority to research. They receive an* 
nually at least $33.5 millicm in federal support and award at least 50 
Ph.D. degrees each year. 

Research Universities 11: These tnstituticms offer a fiill range of bac- 
calaureate programs, are committed to graduate educatira duough the 
doctorate degree, and give high priority to research. They receive an- 
nually at least $12.5 million in federal support and award at least 50 
Pb J), degrees each year. 

Doctorate-granting Universities I: In addition to offerir^ a full 
range of baccalaureate programs, die mission of diese iiisiv (lio^ in- 
cludes a commitment to graduate education dirou^ the ooccorate de- 
gree. They award at least 40 Ph J), degrees annually in five or more 
academic disciplines. 

Doctorate-granting Unlversitlfs 11: In additi<m to offering a full 
range of baccalaureate programs, the mission of these institutions in- 
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eludes a commitment to graduate educition throa|}i die doctorate de- 
gree. IliQf awaid anmally 20 or inon PhJ). defTM in iMit OM 
disdpUiie or 10 or maie PhJ). degpwK Id ilm or man dedpiin^ 

ComprehcMiv Ufrfrenitkg tmi CoBagei It TbeteiMdlotioaioieBr 
baccalMiiw*« piognmt and. with km catcoptiow, grtdu^i ^dteitka . 
through the niMler'tdegne. Mow Ihaa half of their bMcaUMWli de- 
greet ire awarded to two or tnoie occifrtOMl or piofciiioiiil dieci- 
plines audi as ongineeffag or hmlnew adtntoialfatioiL AD of die in- 
stitutions to diia gRxq) enroO at least 2,500 students. 

Comprcbenshrc Unhcrsitlcs and Colfcgss II: Hiese toslitutions 
award more tnan half of dieir baoealanreMB degjnes to two or more 
occupational or professional discipltoBS, sudi as eogtoeeiing or busi- 
ness administration, and many alto offer gmiuate otocatioo dirou^ 
the master's 'tegree. AH of die institutions to diis grsq) enroll be- 
tween 1.500 «nd 2.500 studentt. 

Liberal Arts Colleges I: These hi^y selective institutions are pri- 
marily undergraduate collegei diat award more than half of dieir bac- 
calaureate degrees to ait and science fields. 

Liberal Arts Colleges Q: These tostimtions are primarily undergrad- 
uate colleges that are less selective and award mora dian half of their 
degrees to liberal aits fields. This category also includes a grmq) of 
colleges diat award less tfum half of dieir degrees to liberal arts SJds 
but, widi fewer dian 14KX) students, are too small to be considered 
cominehensive. 

Two-Year Community, Junim', and Tcdinical Colleges: These to- 
stitutions offer certificate or degree programs duough die Associate of 
Arts level and, rvidi few exceptions, offer no baccalaureate degrees. 
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